

enjoy 


the true old-style Kentucky Bourbon 


always smoother because it's slow-distilled 


EarlyTimes 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF 


EARLY TIUES DISTILLERY COMPANY. LOUISVILLE. KY. 




Whether you choose the BIG .the little, or the IN BETWEEN 



it’s the^^ 


of AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS 


134 


Grom 


20 Gauge 
1 6 Gauge 

12 Gauge 
3" Magnum 


The BROWNING. Automatic-5 is made 

with you in mind. There are four models — from the 
powerful 3-inch Magnum 12 to the little 20 gauge 
— and at least one is perfectly suited to you and the 
kind of shooting you like to do. Also, your exact 
preference is no restriction to varied use — you can 
be equally expert in field or marsh or in hunting the 
wily buck. Extra barrels of any choke or length, 
quickly interchangeable without fitting, give you 
actually many guns in one. Each model provides you: 

• 5 fast shots, reduced to 3 shots (when required) 
in seconds. 

• An unexcelled long, straight sighting plane. 

• Speed loading, even with gloves, left or right hand. 

• A shock absorber for comfortable, reliable shooting 
with all commercial loads. 

• The extra convenience of a magazine cut-off — 
when desirable to be “on ready” safely without a 
loaded chamber — or to switch loads in 3 seconds. 


From the first shot, you’ll sense the dependability of 
your Browning’s smooth function; and time will 
prove this Aristocrat was engineered for tough action 
. . . capable of trouble-free performance for a lifetime. 


Write for catalog giving complete facts and 
data on Browning guns plus special chapters 
containing practical shooting information. 



your Browning dealer 

Browning Arms Co., Dept. D7, St Louis 3, Missouri 

• — in Canada-. Browning of Canada, Dept.D7. PO. Box 991, Montreal 9, P.Q, 



BE PREPARED 


You never know 

whom you'll meet . . . 


so always be sure your breath 


Stop bad 



breath 4 times better with Listerine 


The Listerine way kills germs that tooth paste doesn't even reach 


Tooth paste covers only a small area 
ot the mouth, yet most bad breath is 
caused by germs throughout the mouth 
and throat. W ith the Listerine way*, 
the recommended way, you get anti- 
septic action all over the mouth and 
in the farthest recesses of the throat . . . 


and in germ-harboring crevices too 
tiny for tooth paste, or even water, to 
enter. This means Listerine acts in four 
times as much area — to stop bad 
breath f our times better than tooth 
paste, and for hours on end. Why set- 
tle tor less when so much is at stake? 



REACH FOR LISTERINE —and feel the difference 

ANTISEPTIC 
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Next week 

One of the quietest and loveliest 
sports in the world is soaring, 
flyingon updrafts in unpowered 
aircraft. Roy Terrell describes 
his entry into the magical world 
of sailplanes and of thermals. 

In their own private revolt 
against the space age, a grow- 
ing number of yachtsmen are 
beginning to turn back to the 
fat, slow but delightful designs 
that grandfather used to love. 

Kelso, our best horse, will rep- 
resent the U.S. in Laurel s In- 
ternational next month. Whit- 
ney Tower tells how he rates 
against English, French and 
Russian entries in the big race. 
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PHILGO MULTI-BAND 




Preferred by sportsmen round the world. Sports-car-rally officials use 
the Philco Multi-band short-wave portable to tune in distant time 
signals*— keep chronometers and watches in "sync," to permit ac- 
curate timing of the driver progress, help determine winners in sec- 
onds. Other people on the go also go for the Multi-band because: 

■ Seven-band versatility offers choice of stand- and precision fly-wheel tuning, 
ard broadcast band, two medium- and four high- ■ Logbook and world time map. 

frequency short-wave bands. ■ Economical operation is on just si* flashlight 

■ Powerful periscope antenna pulls in stations batteries. Only 10' j" high. 151a" wide. 7 deep, 

around the world. 19 lbs. (weight includes operating batteries and 

■ Exact cross-bar tuning features logging bar four spares). 

*chu. canao*. on wwv. Washington d c $229.95, suggested list, higher South, West 
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GRsar for. acnon-RUGGeD, wasH-weamcfOT 

POLYESTER FiBER 

Country coats of 65% “Dacron” polyester fiber, 35% cotton are'made for 
action! "Dacron” fights wrinkles, adds ruggedness for hearty wear— gives 
these coats true wash ’n' wear convenience. Luxurious deep-pi le linings con- 
taining “Orion " acryli c fiber are extra-warm, extra-light, wash ’n’ wear, too! 
This fall, get one of these handsome and supremely practical country coats. 

*D» POHrS 1MOI..XI DU PONT N.NIS MUM NOT PMt.CS ON CLOTHES tou PONT S MOISTENED TNADCMANK PON ITS .. CO.rON.ST NCNTLIC >11. N, 
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ROBERT LEWIS 

Weatherwear 
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"Stanga" (above) treated with a new. microporous rainwear coat- 
ing. Body and hood enriched with shearling-look pile lining made 
with "Orion Sayelle". About $39.95 at Halle Bros., Cleveland. 
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THE ONLY THING YOU CAN'T TAKE WITH YOU IS THE ROOM. If there is a clear trend in American 
business, it is the inconstancy of a man's office. However, today's executive needn't settle for stock- 
modern. He can have one of the most elegant, efficient, expensive offices of them all— and take it with 
him, even if it’s only up the hall. The Herman Miller Traveling Office. 

Herman Miller designed this office to look as permanent as any good old cherry-paneled office of the 
past. Yet just about anybody could put it up or take it down. 

Most men think it looks as serene and smart and unconscious as an office can look. Yet every square 
inch of it is busy working. The office variation shown here, for instance, files bills, organizes stationery, 
hides a dictating unit, intercom, clock, barometer, push button panel and a staggering amount of 
miscellany. Only the desk is simple and it is typical of the desks Herman Miller is famous for: a clean, 
contemporary cut of great teak or walnut. Total price: about $1360. 

You can't buy the Traveling Office everywhere. If your town doesn't have it. write Herman Miller. 
Zeeland. Michigan, Dept. SPO. Herman Miller service is as fine as its furniture. You can also send $2 
and get the new CSS Workbook— and a lot of other temptations. 
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PRO HOCKEY SCHEDULE 


National Hockey League gai 

OCTOBER 26 

Chicago Black Hawks in Montreal. 
Detroit Red Wings in Boston. 

OCTOBER 28 

Detroit Red Wings in Montreal. 

New York Rangers in Toronto. 

OCTOBER 29 

Montreal Canadiens in Detroit. 

Toronto Maple Leafs in New York. 
Chicago Black Hawks in Boston. 

OCTOBER 31 

New York Rangers in Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 1 

Montreal Canadiens in Toronto. 

NOVEMBER 2 

Boston Bruins in Montreal. 

New York Rangers in Detroit. 

NOVEMBER 4 

New York Rangers in Montreal. 

Chicago Black Hawks in Toronto. 

NOVEMBER 5 

Toronto Maple Leafs in Detroit. 
Chicago Black Hawks in Boston. 

NOVEMBER 7 

Toronto Maple Leafs in Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 8 

Boston Bruins in New York. 



CAMILLE HENRY. NEW YORK RANGERS 
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nes through December 23 

NOVEMBER 9 

Toronto Maple Leafs in Montreal. 
Boston Bruins in Detroit. 

NOVEMBER 11 

Chicago Black Hawks in Montreal. 
Detroit Red Wings in Toronto. 

NOVEMBER 12 

Montreal Canadiens in Detroit. 
Toronto Maple Leafs in Boston. 
Chicago Black Hawks in New York. 

NOVEMBER 15 

Montreal Canadiens in Toronto. 
Detroit Red Wings in Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 16 

Montreal Canadiens in Boston. 

NOVEMBER 18 

Montreal Canadiens in New York 
(afternoon ). 

Detroit Red Wings in Toronto. 

NOVEMBER 19 

Montreal Canadiens in Chicago. 
Toronto Maple Leafs in New York. 
Detroit Red Wings in Boston. 

NOVEMBER 22 

Detroit Red Wings in New York. 

NOVEMBER 23 

Detroit Red Wings in Montreal. 

continued 



Today's 
smartest 
ski secret: 



LEO BOIVIN. BOSTON BRUINS 

Ml 


You look as good as you fee) in Duofold 
2-layer Sports Johns! Nice ’n warm, slim 
’n trim, with regular or stretch pants. 
(Wonderful as pj’s on cold nights, tool) 
Kitten-soft, no-itch cotton next to your 
skin, plus outer layer of virgin wool — 
blended with cotton, fortified with nylon. 
Worn by girls of U. S. Winter Olympic 
Teams. Easy - to - wash, 
lightweight Sports Johns 
come in candy stripes, 
solids, pastels. Duofold 
also makes Sports Johns 
for men, boys, girls, as 
well as the smart Oper- 
ation Deep Freeze Parka 
above. At ski, specialty, 
and department stores, 
or write to: Duofold, Inc., 
Mohawk, N. Y. 

DUOFOLD 

2 • LAYER INSULATED 

UNDERWEAR 
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LAND 

YACHTING 

. . . the fun way 
to travel 


Want to visit exciting new places? Or 
maybe you'd prefer heading for the moun- 
tain country with its tall trees and cool 
crystal lakes? Perhaps you know a road 
somewhere you'd like to follow to the end. 
It's all the same with an Airstream Land 
Yacht — a personal highway cruiser out- 
fitted down to the smallest luxurious detail 
for limitless road voyaging . . . good beds, 
bathroom, hot and cold water, refrigera- 
tion. heat and light independent of outside 
sources wherever you go — for a night, a 
week, or a month. Airstream Land Yacht- 
ing means real travel independence — no 
time tables, tickets, packing. You just tow 
your Airstream lightly behind your car and 
follow your travel whims wherever they 
urge you to go. Yes, it's the exciting, better 
way to travel here in North America or 
anywhere in the world. 

write for interesting free booklet 
"World At Your Doorstep" 

AIRSTREAM INC. 

700 CHURCH ST.. JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12804 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS SO, CALIF. 
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Toronto Maple Leafs in Chicago. 

New York Rangers in Boston. 

NOVEMBER 25 

Boston Bruins in Montreal. 

New York Rangers in Toronto. 

NOVEMBER 26 

Montreal Canadiens in New York. 
Toronto Maple Leafs in Boston. 
Detroit Red Wings in Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 29 

Montreal Canadiens in Toronto. 
Boston Bruins in Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 30 

Toronto Maple Leafs in Montreal. 
Boston Bruins in Detroit. 

DECEMBER 2 

Detroit Red Wings in Montreal. 
Chicago Black Hawks in Toronto. 

New York Rangers in Boston. 

DECEMBER 3 

Montreal Canadiens in Chicago. 
Toronto Maple Leafs in Detroit. 
Boston Bruins in New York. 

DECEMBER 6 

Chicago Black Hawks in New York. 

DECEMBER 7 

Toronto Maple Leafs in Montreal. 
New York Rangers in Detroit. 

Chicago Black Hawks in Boston. 

continued 
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Subscribers: If your sub- 
scription is running out 
. . . remember, you can 
save more by renewing 
for a longer period of 
time. . . . 


Clubhouse and cottage colony on fashionable 
North Shore at Runaway Bay 


Bathers have 
the club's own 
pool ... or the 
Beach Club on an 
unspoiled palm 
lined beach. 
Golfing guests will 
enjoy the new and 
challenging private 
18 hole champion- 
ship course. 


Opening December 15. 1961 
Color book lei, reservotions 
from your Trovel Agent or 
LEONARD P BRICKETT, Representative. 
32 Nassau St-, Princeton. N J , WA 4-5084 


SPORTSMEN'S NEWEST DISCOVERY 

Unspoiled and unmatched, anywhere! 
Fasily accessible is the Nations most 
unique, beautiful and complete waterfront 
resort. One hundred luxury rooms and 
suites adorn this beauty spot. 

Here you really go first class at sensible 
rates. Enjoy championship golf course, 
tennis, superb fresh and salt water fishing 
plus nightly entertainment. Also, excellent 
hunting in season. Scenic dining and food 
to please the most discriminating. 

Nowhere- but nowhere will you find 
more comforts and fun tilled days or nicer 
people than at fabulous POR I PARADISE 
HOTEL AND VILLAS at Crystal River 
on Florida's West Coast. 

Telephone No. 795-3111 TWX Crys Rv 7249 

'New Gueiti clip Ihn ad — II ' i good lor 

Doug and Gwen Workman. Co-Owners 





Ten times faster than raking 

The old "rake and basket" way of getting up fall 
leaves is tiring and time-consuming. Treat your lawn 
and yourself to a Parker Sweeper. It's ten times 
faster than raking ! And in spring and summer, your 
Parker's the ideal way to get up grass clippings, 
clumps, twigs, other debris. It gives you a cleaner, 
healthier, more beautiful lawn all year 'round. 

Your lawn needs a lift. Pick it up with a Parker. 

9 models: manual, motorized and trailer. 



a Parker sweeper 

SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 
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How well do you know 
your geography of 
Italian wines? 



No one country and no one region can claim to be the wine center of the 
world. However, certain wine centers on the map of Italy are becoming 
more and more famous for wines that grace the table of the true gour- 
met. How well do you know your geography of fine Italian wines? 


From Lake Garda: the exclusive 
wines from the House of Folonari. 
Choice red Bardolino, so delightfully 
light and refreshing. Valpolicella red 
to top off roasts and poultry. Famed 
Soave. the soft, dry white wine for fish 
and chilled foods. Chiaretto del Garda 
rose wine a delicacy in itself, the per- 
fect complement to any dinner. 


I 


From Pontassieve, near Florence, 
comes Ruffino Chianti, best-loved of 
all Italian wines. Ruffino is the name 
that made Chianti world famous. 

From Turin since 1835, the first ver- 
mouth ever exported from Italy, Cora 
Vermouth, praised as a cocktail glori- 
fier but lately increasingly popular as 
an aperitif and on the rocks. 


From Asti, the lively, lovely, Cora Asti 
Spumante. This sparkling white wine 
is a celebration in itself and does so 
much for fruit, icesand cheese desserts. 



RUFFINO 

CHIANTI 


CORA CORA ASTI 

VERMOUTH SPUMANTE 



HOCKEY SCHEDULE 

DECEMBER 9 

New York Rangers in Montreal. 
Boston Bruins in Toronto. 

Chicago Black Hawks in Detroit. 

DECEMBER 10 

Montreal Canadiens in Boston. 
Toronto Maple Leafs in New York. 
Detroit Red Wings in Chicago. 

DECEMBER 13 

Boston Bruins in Chicago. 

DECEM8ER 14 

Boston Bruins in Detroit. 

DECEMBER 16 

Boston Bruins in Montreal. 

New York Rangers in Toronto. 

DECEMBER 17 

Montreal Canadiens in Detroit. 
Toronto Maple Leal's in Boston. 

New York Rangers in Chicago. 

DECEMBER 20 

Detroit Red Wings in New York. 

DECEMBER 21 

Chicago Black Hawks in Montreal. 
Detroit Red Wings in Boston. 

DECEMBER 23 

Detroit Red Wings in Montreal. 
Boston Bruins in Toronto. 

Chicago Black Hawks in 

New York. end 


SCHIEFFEUN & CO., NEW YORK • Importers since 1794 
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Be a brilliant hostess twice in one evening with Hiram Walker’s Cordials! 



First, a touch of inspiration — serve ice cream, cake or fruit with ; 
dash of Hiram Walker’s Cordials for a triumphal dessert. (Try Crem. 
dc Mcnthe over vanilla ice cream, for instance.) 

Then, a touch of genius— after dinner a flourish of Hiram Walker' 
Cordials. Guests will be twice-flattered (they’ll never know how eas' 
it is to make the simple recipes below). All you need is a few bottle 
of Hiram Walker’s Cordials. , 

They cost surprisingly little but HIRAM WALKERS 

do so much for you as a host- 
ess. Stock up today ! 

For exciting drink and cooking 
recipes with Cordials, send 10 
cents for a "Coni pleat Cordial 
Cookery and Cocktail Guide" to 
Hiram Walker, Incorporated. 

Dept. 4. Box 2X86. Detroit 31. 

Michigan. Offer does not apply 
where prohibited by state law. 

(l-tn and Whit* Cf.mc dc Mcnthc, Brown Ctrme de Cacao, 60 proof; Cherry Ft] 


CORDIALS 

A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavor 

m — a a ■ 




MINT FRAPPE Pack shaved ice in cocktail glass. Pour enough 
lliiatn Walker's Green Creme de Mcnthe over ice 
to lilt glass, serve with two small colored straws. 

STINGER '4 or. Hiram Walker's White Creme dc Mcnthc. 
I Vi or. Hiram Walker's Brandy. Shake forcefully 
with cracked ice and strain into 3 oz. cocktail glass. 

TWO-STRIPER ’» oz. Hiram Walker's Brown Creme dc Cacao. 
1 j oz. Hiram Walker's Green Creme de Mcnthc. Pour 
Creme dc Cacao first. Then add Creme dc Mcnthc. pouring 
it gently down the inside of glass. The spccilic 
gravities will separate the two layers. 

MERRY WIDOW 1 ' • oz. Hiram Walker's Cherry Flavored 
Brandy. Vs oz. Maraschino. Shake lightly with ice. Strain 
into small glass and serve with a cocktail cherry. 

ANGEL'S TIP Fill a liqueur glass 36 full of Hiram Walker's 
Brown Creme dc Cacao. Then add fresh cream 
slowly, pouring over the back of a teaspoon so that cream 
will float on top of liqueur. 




SCORECARD 


IRREVERENT HISTORY 

"The best seats in the house," writes 
Robert Smith in his new history of base- 
ball, "were all sold on a season basis 
to business firms. The Stadium Club was 
invented to provide mediocre food and 
drink at first-class prices to season sub- 
scribers. And the top brass of the Yan- 
kees hid itself in a small luxury apart- 
ment behind the stands that looked as 
if it had been built for the country's 
President.” 

If Mr. Smith’s descriptions of the 
New York Yankees and their Stadium 
seem irreverent, then make the most of 
it: they are. In fact, some may find Base- 
hall in America (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 278 pages, SIO) slightly irrev- 
erent throughout, because Smith is a 
baseball fan who has examined the game 
from its beginnings, included only be- 
lievable anecdotes in his work and 
touched on what various people— good 
and bad — have meant to baseball 
throughout the years. Near the end 
Smith makes a perfectly valid state- 
ment, which will cause hackles to rise on 
the necks of Ford Frick and others of his 
set: "Of watching big-league baseball, 
apparently there is no end, even though 
the game itself is no longer as close to 
the lives of the people as it was long ago 
or as it sometimes supposes itself to be." 

Smith, without actually saying sc, nom- 
inates three personalities of rccen; years 
as men who have done the most for base- 
ball: Jackie Robinson, Ted Williams and 
Bill Veeck. His description of Robinson 
is nearly perfect: "Any time he stood on 
third base he threatened to come all the 
way, and he brought back into baseball a 
thrill that had been almost forgotten — 
the headlong steal of home." Of Wil- 
liams: "Ted took criticism no more light- 
ly than any honest artist ever did. And 
his attitude toward hitting was that of 
an artist toward his work. He had his 
full heart in it. It was his very own, his 
beloved creation, and he was better at 
it than 98% of those who had ever tried 
it before." Of Veeck: "He revived, in his 
own manner, the theory first tested by 
Chris von der Ahe — that baseball is an 


entertainment and that baseball busi- 
ness is a part of show business." 

Baseball in America is excellently il- 
lustrated with photographs and line 
drawings selected and arranged by Ralph 
Miller, the director of the Museum of 
the City of New York. It is probably the 
best baseball history ever compiled. 

YEAR OF THE YEAR 

All college bands performing at half time 
during this college football season can 
make things easier on themselves by 
swinging right into the numbers that 
make up 1961 . The formation is readable 
from both sides of the field and enables 
the band to avoid making those frustrat- 
ing and clumsy about-faces. Best do it 
this year, boys, because you won’t get 
another such easy formation until 6009. 

THE SIN OF EXCELLENCE 

The superintendents of the eight high 
schools in the Suburban League — an 
outskirts-of-Chicago conference that is 
nationally recognized for academic and 
athletic excellence — have set a curious 
example for their students. They have 
voted to pul New Trier High on proba- 
tion because its swimmers continued to 
practice after their regular season had 
ended in order to stay in shape for the 
National AAU Championships. The 
boys swam on their own time and went 
to the Nationals, in New Haven, with 
their parents. Calling themselves the New 
T rier Swim Club, they swam so well they 
whipped all but three of the nation's 
best college teams, and one of the group. 
Trcd Schmidt, went on to break the 
world record in the 100-meter butterfly. 
The superintendents rapped New Trier 
and proposed these rules: 

• Varsity athletes may not use school 
facilities in sports in which they compete 
except during the competitive season. 

• No coach may supervise recreational 
periods of the sport he is paid to coach. 

• Athletes may not compete in events 
not sanctioned by the high schools. 

This would mean that no Suburban 
League athlete could compete in AAU, 
national championship, or even U.S. 


Olympic Trial competition unless he 
wanted to risk being declared ineligible 
to represent his school. A tennis player 
could not play tennis for the fun of it 
on his school’s courts once the season 
ended. Swimming coaches — some of 
whom kept their pools open for recrea- 
tional swimming up to 15 hours a week 
after school — would have to let the pools 
and their teaching talent go to waste. 
A state track champion could not run 
on his school track from May until the 
following winter. 

We grant that high school administra- 
tors should continue to guard against 
overemphasis on sports. But rot with 
axes. 

DOUBLE JEOPARDY 

There’s a snake in the Fort Worth zoo 
with two heads. His name, of course, is 
Double Jeopardy. Lawrence Curtis, cu- 
rator at Fort Worth, says Double Jeop- 
ardy has a split personality. 

"That's always the big problem with 
bicapital animals," Curtis explained. 
“There is constant bickering between the 
two heads. When one head wants to 
sleep, the other wants to eat. and vice 
versa." 

If you have two heads and you’re a 
snake, Curtis says, it’s better if one head 
dominates the other. Double Jeopardy’s 
right head dominates the left. He has 



good vision out of all four eyes (but 
was still unable to avoid capture by a 
Wichita Falls fisherman). Curator Cur- 
tis says that the snake is able to see all 
sides — and even more — of a situation. 

SIC TRANSIT 

Tommy Burns, the only Canadian ever 
to win the world heavyweight boxing 
championship, died six years ago in Van- 
couver, and his grave there is unmarked. 
His record would fill a large tombstone. 
Now a committee of fight fans, led by 
former hockey star Frank (Cyclone )Tay- 

continued 
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VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES 
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You’re the best-dressed man at 
any social or business affair in 
a Varsity-Town PLAINSMAN, 
America’s smartest solid-tone 
suit. It will be your 
wardrobe favorite because of: 
+new finer-weavc YORKSHIRE 
Worsted gleams with luxury 
4 -new hues of Cordovan, Spruce, 
Navy, Grays + trim, 
flattering modeling -f- comfort 
that makes you fed your best 
-| -enriched with an American 
BEMBERG Luxury Lining 


stamp a styleful 

"PLUS” 

on your 

appearance, 

personality 

and smart 

judgment 


"MAJOR IN STYLE” 


VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES 



arc featured in 800 foremost style stores, including: 


Mabley's, Cincinnati 
Rowan's, Santa Maria 
Kositchck, Lansing 
Entry's, Spokane 
Miller’s, Knoxville 
Vicary's, Canton 


Rike’s, Dayton 
Penn Traffic, Johnstown 
Parker's, Mt. Vernon 
The Union, Columbus 
Martin t, Eckmann, Seattle 
Heavenrich, Saginaw 


Strouse & Bros., Evansville 
Ed. V. Williams, Springfield 
Frankenberger's, Charleston 
Kaufman's, Lexington 
J. S. Williams, San Jose 
L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis 


THE H. A. SEINSHEIMEh' COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


lor. is raising funds to remedy the neglect. 

Burns was born Noah Brusso in Han- 
over, Ont. in 1881. He changed his name, 
because in those days the trademark of 
big fighters was an Irish name. After Jim 
Jeffries retired as heavyweight cham- 
pion in 1905, a Kentuckian named Mar- 
vin Hart became champion. In 1906 
Tommy Burns knocked Hart into obliv- 
ion in a 20-round title bout. Then Burns 
went into the ring against two men in 
one night, Jim O'Brien and Jim Walker, 
and scored first-round knockouts against 
both of them. 

Not appreciated on this continent. 
Burns went round the world belting stiffs 
in Ireland, France and Australia, hotly 
pursued by Jack Johnson. Johnson caught 
up with Burns in Australia, and on De- 
cember 26, 1908 they had a gory, garru- 
lous fight. Burns reputedly tried to dis- 
tract Johnson with curses, but in the 14th 
round Johnson pounded him silent. 

Burns went on fighting in Canada un- 
til 1920. He opened a pub in London, 
then quit to run a speakeasy in New 
York, where one afternoon he felt what 
he interpreted as Heaven's hand on his 
shoulder. After he got religion. Tommy 
Burns preached millions of words, some 
of them confusing. When he died in 1955 
in his 74th year, he was sure he had been 
saved. In his pockets were found neat 
white cards reading: “Tom Burns, dem- 
onstrator of Universal Love." Four peo- 
ple were at his grave and two of them 
were gravediggers. Boxing has fallen on 
bad times, but it ought to be able to 
afford a marker with a tribute for Tom- 
my Burns's bare grave. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
speaking at the People-to-People Sports 
Committee's “Dinner of Champions" in 
New York: “I am ashamed to report that 
my father, who is 73, has never been 
beaten by any of his four sons in golf. 
We have all become resigned to the fact 
that he has determined that he won’t be 
beaten." 

• John Hadl. star back at the University 
of Kansas, on why he went to Kansas 
instead of Oklahoma: “Jack Mitchell 
[Kansas coach] heard 1 was thinkmg 
about going to Oklahoma. He came over 
to nty house at 9 o'clock at night and 
was still talking at 2 the next morning. I 
decided I 'd better go to Kansas so I could 
get some sleep." 

• Paul Richards on the new baseball 

continual 
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Will there ever 
be another 



"Red” Grange? 


In the 1024 game with Michigan, Harold 
“Red” Grunge, Illinois’ Galloping Ghost 
set a record that never has been — 
and probably never will be— equalled 
in bigthne college football. 

In the first twelve minutes of play, 
he ran 95 yards for a touchdown, 

(17 yards for a second touchdown, 

50 yards for a third touchdown, 
and 45 yards for still another 
touchdown. The final score? 

Illinois 39; Michigan 14. 

As an athlete, “Red” Grange did 
more than just set records or win 
games. He became a part of America’s 
tradition of physical fitness. 

Our national leaders have pointed out the 
importance of physical fitness at this time in 
history. They have stated that we cannot 
allow our physical vigor to decline if we 
are to meet the challenges which face us 
today. They recognize the fitness of our 
children and young people as the 
responsibility of all of us. 

To discharge this responsibility, it is essential 
that we guarantee youth the opportunity to 
develop at home and in the school. Equitable is 
proud of the millions of youngsters who have 
been given this opportunity through 
Living Insurance from Equitable. The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States. 
Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 19, New Yorkoi94i 


For a handsome 744 * II inch reproduction 
of this (/rawing, send your mime and address 
and the words “Rod” Grange to Equitable, 
C.P.O. Box 1H2H, New York. N. Y. 


the new 
fragrance 
by Lanvin 
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park his Houston team is building: “I 
don't have to pick players to lit the field; 
I can arrange the field to fit the players." 

YANKEE, GO HOME 

Roger Maris hurried home to Raytown, 
Mo. right after the World Series and 
proclaimed, ”1 want to get away from 
people." But last week, lured by a guar- 
antee of S 1 6,000, he consented to appear 
before his public in five home run con- 
tests in various North Carolina cities. 
Along for the ride, at S4.000 each, went 
Minnesota's Harmon Killebrcw and 
Baltimore's Jim Gentile. 

The results were disastrous. The cus- 
tomers just didn't seem interested; aver- 
age attendance at each event was 948. 
The promoters took a bath for S20.000 
and the cost of some 40 dozen baseballs. 
And Maris didn't even win the contest. 
Killebrcw outslugged him 55 to 46. and 
Gentile, despite blistered hands, slammed 
39. In Greensboro it took Maris 45 
swings to lift a 325-foot homer, prompt- 
ing a fan to shout, “Hey, Roger, what 
d'ya do, hit 'em by the hour?” Another 
suggested that he move over to Latham 
Park, the local Little League playpen. 

Maris played his usual abrasive role 
throughout the trip. "Every place I go," 
he said, “I have to sit down with the 
newspapermen and photographers for 
an hour and a half. If it weren’t for that, 
I could be sitting buck and relaxing 
somewhere." Judging by the attendance, 
that would have been perfectly all right 
with the people of North Carolina. 

LESSON IN LIVING 

Stanley Matthews, C.B.L.. the best out- 
side right soccer has ever seen, 46 years 
old, an international legend, has gone 
back to his old local club. Stoke City, 
where he started 30 years ago. This, after 
14 years with England's first-division 
Blackpool team. It's like hearing that 
Stan Musial has joined the Seattle Rai- 
niers. 

Matthews fiies in the face of the Di- 
Maggio-Marciano-Williams tradition 
that you should quit when you're still 
good. But is anything lost by playing 
past your prime? Matthews doesn't think 
so. "I never think in terms of my reputa- 
tion." he says. "I don't see why I should 
retire in a blaze of glory. When I lose my 
enthusiasm, that'll be the day." 

Then Stanley Matthews, the old wiz- 
ard whose very appearance on a soccer 
field used to turn defenders’ legs to jelly, 

continued 
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The Timing of 
Sports Events 


It is in championship sports 
events run “against the clock” that 
accuracy in timekeeping becomes 
all important. Here the w atchmaker 
faces his greatest challenge. It is 
in this field in particular that 
Longines has won international 
acclaim for accuracy that is 
unquestioned by participant and 
official alike. f The current Interna- 
tional Equestrian events at Wash- 
ington, D.C. and Madison Square 
Garden, New York are exclusively 
Longines timed. ' .May we add 
with pride, even' Longines watch, 
for whatever its use, is made to 
be the best of its kind! 


LONGINES STARLIGHT SONATA 
Longines “ Starlight Sonata 18F”— Di- 
minutive 14K gold creation enhanced 
by 18 quality diamonds . . . $295. 



LONGINES 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 

28 Gold Medals 
10 World’s Fair 
Grand Prizes 
Highest Observatory Honors For Accuracy 




LONGINESWITTNAUER WATCH COMPANY 
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all Creme de Menthes look the same... 
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If you think all Creme de Menthes are the same, think again. Better yet, try Leroux 
straight, or in a "Grasshopper". Mix one ounce Leroux green Creme de Menthe. one 
ounce Leroux white Creme de Cacao, and one ounce sweet cream or milk. Shake with 
cracked ice. strain into a 4 ounce glass. Delicious! And Leroux has been that way for 
more than a hundred years. No wonder people everywhere have found so many differ 
ent occasions to enjoy Leroux . . . including bedtime! 


LEROUX 

•ROYAL FAMILY OF FINE LIQUEURS 


CftCMC Dt MENTHE, QftCCN 01 
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REVERE 

MAKES MOVIES 
EASIER THAN EVER 


Only the Revere 8mm Power-Zoom® Camera 
lets you focus, zoom and expose at the touch 
of just one button. Now you can capture pre- 
cious family moments in dramatic movie close- 
ups with push-button ease. No guesswork. 
Ultra-fast Wollensak F/1.8 focusing mount lens 
zooms automatically from wide-angle, to normal, 
to telephoto close-ups. Electric eye automati- 
cally sets correct exposure for perfect pictures 
every time. See a Revere at camera stores every- 
where. Priced under $200.00. 


Revere 


3in 
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went on to give a lesson in living. "You 
see,” he said, “I may have a different 
outlook from a lot of people. I never 
think of what's gone by in the past. I 
always think what's going to happen to- 
morrow. I know what I’m going to do 
tomorrow— I'm going to enjoy doing it. 
Even if I only have a walk. I'll get the 
biggest thrill. I'm goingtoenjoy it. Some- 
times you feel. well. . . . But I count 
10, I think it’s going to be a grand day. 
I’ll make it a grand day." 

And a grand day it was when Stanley 
Matthews decided to go on playing. 

SAMSON AND THE BULL 

Hollywood Strongman Jack Walsh 
needed publicity to puff up his new series 
of films for kids (he'll play ‘‘The Mighty 
Mr. Atom"). He pointed out that he had 
singlehandedly demolished a building, 
lifted an elephant and held back a revved- 
up DC-3. That’s fine, the press said, but 
what have you done for us lately? 

Well. Walsh announced through his 
press agent, he would fight a bull bare- 
handed and to the death at Tijuana's 
Plaza Monumental. The drums went 
boom and the cymbals clanged; sports 
editors were alerted; the population of 
Tijuana began choosingsides. Walsh pro- 
claimed that he would dispatch the bull 
with a Karate blow to the back of the 
neck, or maybe by a quick elbow, or 
something. A 1.000-pound fighting bull 
was made ready. But at the appointed 
time the ring was only half full; Tijua- 
nans didn't believe Hollywood’s Sam- 
son was the real McCoy from Gaza. They 
were right. He didn’t show. 

THE INSIOE TRACK 

• Relations between Kansas City A's 
Owner Charles O. Finley and members 
of the staff of the Kansas City Star (circu- 
lation 337.482) have become so strained 
that no A’s official will communicate 
with any Star reporter. The Star is using 
only brief A.P. dispatches about off- 
season Athletic doings. 

• Departure of star Halfback Paul Hor- 
nung for the Army will dim the Green 
Bay Packers' championship prospects 
hardly at all. It will remove the pass-run 
option from the Packers' offense and 
cost the team its best place k cker. But 
there will be little loss in over-all power. 

• Although bookmakers lost money last 

year on fixed basketball games, the big 
books will take basketball action again 
this year. end 
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"IT'S 

ALWAYS 

OUT 

AT 

OUR 

PLACE” 



That’s right, folks. The welcome mat is 
always out at Avis Rent-a-Car. And I mean 
at any hour of the day or night. Seems some 
wise-guy kids nailed it down on Halloween. 
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Dry Sack on-the-rocks 
changed men's minds 
about sherry 



Dry Sack has the body and 
superb nutty flavor to stand up 
to ice cubes. No wonder 
Dry Sack on-the-rocks- 
the man's sherry— 
is so popular! 


World-Famous Spanish Sherries 

WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 
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DRY SACK 
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Let this seal be your guide to quality 
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Like a bridge club running out of talk. Unlikely. 

Not that Valiants don't use gas. They do. But not a 
lot. And a tankful lasts a mapful of miles. So. it’s hard 
to run dry if you watch the gas gauge. 

Chances are, our friend was turn piking along, oblivi- 
ous of the odometer. We'd like to think he was day- 
dreaming about Valiant's Torsion-A/re suspension and 
how .t homogenizes the highway. Or maybe he was 
completely spellbound over Valiant's itchy engine and 
how it makes molehills out of mountains. 

Anyway, he ran out of gas. And that's history. 

Another famous date was August 17. 1961. A stock 
Valiant, in a special test, logged 430 miles at 40 mph 
and turned in a 32.2 mpg figure. Then it ripped off 


380 more miles in four hours-a 96.6 mph clip. You 
won't get this kind of mileage. And you shouldn't drive 
this fast. But it shows how very versatile Valiant is. 

Why not see your Plymouth-Valiant dealer this week? 
That's the place to buy one and be one. Buy a low-price 
Valiant, we mean. And be a Valiant owner! Style leader 
of the compacts, we modestly say. and a lot of im- 
portant people who should know agree with us. 

Just one thing: look at that gas gauge once in a 
while. We wouldn't want history to repeat itself. 


Nobody beats VALIANT for value! 

Quality-engineered by Chrysler Corporation 
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GET STRONG 

WITHOUT 

MOVING 



From California to New York, housewives, 

athletes and businessmen are taking 

up a no-sweat, no-pain system of muscle building 


by GILBERT ROGIN 


FOOTBALL CO-CAP- 
TAIN Norbert Roy of 
Notre Dame strains in 
lonely violence against 
a blocking sled usually 
manned by seven men. 
This isometric exercise, 
one of four performed by 
Fighting Irish, is designed 
to strengthen leg muscles. 


T he Notre Dame football team does it enthusiasti- 
cally. The San Francisco 49ers do it shyly. The 
Pittsburgh Pirates do it. Overweight girls in Baton Rouge 
do it. Star athletes like High Jumper Bob Avant and 
Basketball Player Bob Pettit do it, and weight lifters 
like Louis Riecke and Bill March swear by it. 

What all these disparate types have been doing is not 
falling in love, as the song put it, but practicing a new- 
and-old form of exercise called "isometric contraction," 
or 1C. And what is 1C? It is pushing on brick walls, pull- 
ing on steel girders, squeezing baseballs, trying to lift 
freight cars. It is any kind of exercise in which the mus- 
cles strain and tense against an immovable object or 
each other for a few seconds without movement. 

Little had been heard about isometric contraction un- 
til news of the Pittsburgh Pirates' "secret" training rou- 
tine got out earlier this year. The secret (SI, July 24) 
was that the Pirates had introduced IC to their players 
under the direction of Jay A. Bender, Ph.D., professor 
of physical education at Southern Illinois University. 

Since then, almost as though by underground railroad. 
IC has been popping up at all points of the compass. So 
have exploiters of the technique, and some of them are 
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making claims that have not been heard 
since the days of snake oil. The fact re- 
mains that even the most extreme de- 
tractors admit that the system builds 
muscle. 

Lou Riecke, for example, was lifting 
weights for 14 years with little success. 
Last November he stopped weight train- 
ing and began a set of isometric exer- 
cises. pushing and pulling at an immov- 
able bar for a mere 1 5 minutes a day, in- 
cluding rest periods. At the end of six 
months, he was able to press 300 pounds, 
45 more than his previous high. He 
could snatch 305 instead of 265. and 
clcan-and-jerk 375 instead of 315. In 


brought 1C up the river from his native 
Baton Rouge, introduced it informally 
to his teammates. Dozens of factors have 
gone into Notre Dame's markedly low 
injury rate this year: 1C may well be one 
of them. (The same low injury rate is 
seen on the Pirates and the 49ers, where 
1C is used extensively. ) Roy himself is a 
pri/c example of what the system can do 
for the physique. In nine weeks of iso- 
metric exercise, he added three inches to 
his chest, 2 l /i inches to his neck and 10 
pounds to his weight. 

Istrouma High of Louisiana, a hotshot 
football school, uses 1C almost exclu- 
sively. Says Coach James K ( Big Fuzzy) 
Brown. "We feel it's the finest thing for 
body building and overall coordination 



June. Riecke. at the age of 34. earned 
a berth on the five-man U.S. Olympic 
weight-lifting team, which competed 
against Russia. 

Bill March, who tried a form of 1C 
before the I960 Olympics but aban- 
doned it, failed to qualify for the last 
Olympic T rials because he couldn't make 
the total three-event lift minimum of 
825 pounds. In March 1961 he resumed 
isometric contraction in earnest. Two 
months later he won the national junior 
weight-lifting championship with 975 
pounds, and last week he broke four 
North American records ( see pope 93). 

But 1C is not merely a gimmick for the 
Muscle Beach set. It appears to have gen- 
uine value in almost any sport, particu- 
larly in toning muscles and cutting down 
on muscle injury. Norbert Roy, co-cap- 
tain of the Notre Dame football team. 


we've ever had. This is also something 
old men like me [Brown is 54] can do. 
I've been doing isometric contractions 
myself for 30 seconds a day. I've lost two 
inches off my waist and 12 pounds." 

Coach Red Hickey of the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers (sec pope 22) admits that his 
shotgunning team uses 1C but refuses 
to talk about it. evidently considering it 
a secret weapon. When a sports illus- 
trated reporter asked whether he could 
discuss the subject with 49er Trainer 
Henry Schmidt. Hickey retorted: “If 
Schmidt talks to you. I'll fire him!" The 
49er players, obviously well coached, 
clammed up when approached. 

Professor Gene Logan of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, where High 
Jumper Bob Avant is a student, reckoned 
that the angle of the knee of Avant's 
push-off leg was 135° at the moment of 


takeoff and decided to strengthen his 
leg muscles at that precise angle. Logan 
built what he calls ‘‘the device" (below, 
right). Avant inserts his right leg in it 
and pulls with all his might. He con- 
siders this 1C exercise the most impor- 
tant factor in converting himself from 
a 6-fool-8 high jumper to a 7-footer. It 
took two months. 

Bob Pettit, star forward for the St. 
Louis Hawks, worked with 1C for six 
weeks last summer and became measur- 
ably stronger, as indicated by weight- 
lifting feats. How helpful this new brawn 
will be to him on the courts is still un- 
known. ‘‘But any time you're stronger, 
you're better," says Pettit. ‘‘I don't know 
yet if I can jump higher, shoot better or 
play with more stamina. I'll knAw in 
February or March." 

Hotbed in Baton Rouge 

Pettit and Roy did their 1C work in 
Baton Rouge, which is no coincidence: 
the Louisiana capital is a hotbed of the 
system. Francis Drury, a Louisiana State 
physical education professor, was one of 
its earliest advocates, as was Trainer 
Marty Broussard, who has developed 
special 1C equipment for LSU sprinters 
and football players. Broussard says he 
even has used 1C to improve his golf 
game. Holding a club in various posi- 
tions against immovable objects and 
straining the muscles employed at those 
points, he has lengthened his drives 15 
yards. Dr. Drury and Alvin Roy, Nor- 
bert's uncle and the proprietor of a Bat- 
on Rouge health studio, predict that 
through isometric contraction all world 
records in weight lifting will be broken 
within the next year, every world track 
and tield record w ithin the next two years. 

Another strong 1C booster is Bob Hoff- 
man. the messianic Olympic weight-lift- 
ing coach. ‘‘It’s the greatest thing the 
world's ever seen." he says. "I am ab- 
solutely awestruck at the miracles it has 
wrought. Let's make full use of this gift 
from heaven." 

Doing just that. Bob Hoffman is man- 
ufacturing and marketing a "Super Pow- 
er Rack," essentially a steel bar which 
can be set at various heights. Hoffman. 
62. believes this is better for everybody 
(as well as for him) than using just any 
old immovable object. "It's easy to dam- 
age hotel bathrooms." he warns. "I was 
pulling against a washbasin, and I pulled 
it loose. In Kiev, our fellows were push- 
ing from wall to wall, and one wall came 
down, much to our regret." 

Hoffman has interested Dean Mark- 
ham, one of President Kennedy's fitness 




advisers, in IC. “Recently." Hoffman has 
written, "Dean Markham spent a night 
at our home, and at 4 o'clock in the 
morning, he and I were training with the 
Super Power Rack." Markham praises 
IC. but quickly points out that “the 
program is much too new at this time 
to be endorsed by the President." 

Isometric contraction is. in fact, neith- 
er new nor revolutionary, but only re- 
cently has it been widely applied to a 
variety of sports. Arthur H. Steinhaus. 
Ph.D.. of Chicago's George Williams 
College, notes that scientists in the early 
1920s conducted experiments in which 
one leg of a frog was tied down while 
the other was left free. -The muscle in 
the tied-down leg grew significantly. 

Steinhaus contends you don't have to 
do repetitive exercises to build muscle, 
but he says athletes have been taught to 
suffer and any system that makes it easy 
seems wrong to them. “They like their 
sweat." he laments. 

Steinhaus points to some IC limita- 
tions. however. “It does nothing for the 
heart or lungs." he says. “It does not 
increase endurance. It is strictly a system 
for increasing strength, and strength is 
only one aspect of fitness." 

Dr. Peter Karpovich of Springfield 
College, another leading physiologist, 
says; "There are more claims than evi- 
dence. Isometric contractions will not 
build up endurance and stamina.” 

Karpovich does recognize IC as a valu- 
able system for rehabilitating the handi- 
capped. Indeed, it has been used to 
maintain and rebuild the strength of 
hospitalized and convalescent patients. 
Dr. W. T. Liberson. in a controlled study 
at a veterans' hospital in Rocky Hill. 
Conn., reported strength increases of up 
to 300' ,' . 

Wesley K. Ruff, associate professor of 
physical education at Stanford, takes 
a middle-of-the-road approach. IC, he 
says, can be helpful to the person with- 
out room or facilities for exercise ( c.g .. 
space travelers, long-distance drivers, 
deskbound office workers). It can im- 
prove all-around fitness, provided it is 
used along with exercises like running, 
which build up the cardiovascular and 
respiratory sy stems. And it can be help- 
ful to people who have all the natural 
skills of their favorite sport but lack the 
needed strength. Not a complete answer. 
IC then must take its place among the 
more conventional forms of exercise, a 
valuable supplement but not a substi- 
tute. GIs and ex-GIs will be sorry to 
hear that calisthenics will be around for 
a few more years. end 


basketball star Boh Pettit of Si. high jumper Bob Avant. who has 

Louis Hawks heaves against bar in IC exer- cleared 7 feel lour times, strengthens leg in IC 

cise. He made demonstrable gains in strength. device designed by Professor Gene Logan. 


THE BEARS MAKE A POPGUN 
OF THE SHOTGUN 


Shrewd old Clark Shaughnessy, who coaches the defense for the 
Chicago Bears, came up with a bewildering variety of defensive 
maneuvers to plug the barrels of the new San Francisco offense 


by TEX MAULE 

T he San Francisco 49ers went east 
last week and trained for their game 
with the Chicago Bears in Milwaukee, 
where Coach Red Hickey felt they would 
be safe from prying Bear eyes. His preoc- 
cupation with security, it appears now, 
was justified. On the Thursday before the 
game, a man and his wife wandered into 
the stadium where the club was working 
out. Hickey escorted them out, gently 
but firmly. Later, perched on a nearby 
hill with a partial view of the field, the 
same man, who was watching the prac- 
ticing 49ers through a pair of binoculars 
and was making notes, was chased ofT by 
Milwaukee police. There are still those 
who doubt that the man was a Chicago 
Bear operative, but judging by the result 
of the Bcars-49ers game last Sunday in 
Chicago, he probably was — and a very 
good one at that. 

For the first time since Hickey installed 
it last year, the San Francisco shotgun 
offense was completely muffled. To be 
sure, the Green Bay Packers beat the 
San Francisco team 30-10 earlier, but 
that was the old shotgun they defeated. It 
was after that loss— in which John Brodie 
did almost all of the quarterbacking — 
that Hickey went to his present system of 
rotating three quarterbacks and beat the 
Detroit Lions 49-0, the Los Angeles 
Rams 35-0 and the Minnesota Vikings 
38-24 on successive Sundays. 

Last Sunday, using a wondrously 


complex defense, the Chicago Bears 
stopped this revised shotgun cold (3 1 -Of. 
Mastermind of the sliding, shifting, fluid 
and effective Bear defenses was Clark 
Shaughnessy. the man who is regarded as 
the father of the last great innovation in 
football, the T formation. 

George Halas, the owner and coach of 
the Chicago team, has most to say about 
the Bear offense today— including its T 
formation but it is Shaughnessy who 
devotes all of his time to coaching the 
Bear defenses. Shag or the Old Man, as 
he is sometimes called — is a devious, 
crafty tactician. Against the 49ers he de- 
vised a defense that seemed never to be 
the same on successive plays and which 
varied from a three- to a seven-man line. 
It rarely failed. The San Francisco team, 
which had gained 540 yards the week 
before, and 521 yards the week before 
that, gained a measly 132 on this Sunday 

and lost the ball three times on inter- 
ceptions and three times on fumbles. 

To shatter the shotgun, Shaughnessy 
went back to an old defense. For years 
there had been no middle guard (the cen- 
ter man in a five-man line), but Shaugh- 
nessy had Bear Middle Linebacker Bill 
George playing middle guard a good 
deal of the time against the 49ers. The 
chunky George lined up on the shoulder 
of the San Francisco center time and 
again and barreled straight ahead. Often 
he reached one of the 49er quarterbacks 
at the end of his charge: when he didn’t, 
he used up a San Francisco blocker and 


someone else reached the quarterback. 
The three San Francisco quarterbacks 
Bill Kilmer, John Brodie and Bobby 
Waters — spent a long, harried afternoon 
scurrying desperately under the tremen- 
dous pressure exerted by George and the 
two other Bear linebackers. 

The Bear ends — massive Doug Atkins 
(6 feet 8 inches, 255 pounds) and Maury 
Youmans (6 feet 6 inches. 235 pounds) 

played head on with the San Fran- 
cisco wingbacks, and kept them from 
breaking in over the center for passes. 
The center, of course, was vulnerable to 
passes when George deserted that area 
in favor of pursuing one or another of 
the San Francisco quarterbacks. So well 
did Youmans cover for George that 
when the game was over he was awarded 
the game ball by his jubilant, apprecia- 
tive teammates. 

Although the Bear defense was beau- 
tifully conceived and well executed, it 
should be noted that it did not, by it- 
self, account for the downfall of the 
49ers. A big. fullback-si/e rookie end 
named Mike Ditka. who scored two of 
the Bear touchdowns, had much to do 
with it. And Bill Wade, who was an of- 
ten maligned and frequently ineffective 
quarterback for the Los Angeles Ram , 
played very, very well at quarterback for 
the Bears. He hit Ditka time and again 
on a pass that is difficult to throw ac- 
curately to the end cutting straight 
across the field about 15 yards deep into 
the secondary. The ball must be thrown 
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FRUSTRATED GUNSMITH Red flickty 

splays fingers as he lectures San Francisco 49ers. 

with a precise touch and a perfect lead 
to a target moving very rapidly. Wade 
did this over and over again, and he 
varied the pattern with a couple of love- 
ly long passes that dropped down direct- 
ly into the hands of receivers some 50 
yards away. 

Actually, the 49ers did much to beat 
themselves. Said Hickey after the game. 
"We had a real bad clay. Bui maybe a 
lot of that was the Bears' fault. I know 
they were a lot tougher up the middle 
than anyone else we’ve played. And you 
got to credit a lot of that to Bill George." 

The Bears had had a small foretaste 
of the shotgun a week before this game, 
when the Baltimore Colts tried it. "We 
learned what not to do against the 
Colts." Shaughnessy said. "We made 
our mistakes then. We knew what to do 
with San Francisco. But don't make the 
mistake of thinking the shotgun is not 
a fine offense. It can hit anywhere across 
the whole width of the field. It spreads 
the defense. That’s what an offense 
should do." 

Shaughnessy spent some 100 hours in 
the week before the game against the 
49ers perfecting his defense and he was 
still making minor refinements at II 
o'clock on the morning of the game, 
when the Bears reported to the dressing 
room at Wrigley Field. 

Once in a while the Bears would rush 
seven men against the 49ers: now and 
then they sent in only four and dropped 
off seven to defend against the short 
passes of the shotgun. Although Shaugh- 
nessy. like most coaches, is reluctant to 
divulge the details of his defense, it ap- 
peared that it was keyed to whichever 
quarterback was in the game. Brodie 
is the best passer of the three, the worst 
runner: Bill Kilmer is the best runner 
and the worst passer. Against Brodie, 
the Bears set up a passing defense, 
against Kilmer, a running defense. Bob- 
by Waters throws better than Kilmer, 
not as well as Brodie and runs better 
than Brodie, but not as well as Kilmer. 
When he was in the game, the Bear de- 
fense was keyed to the situation, not 
the player. 

The 49ers, understandably, were flat 
for this game and they lost the best 
blocker in their offensive line early when 
Bob St. Clair was injured. But that made 
little difference. This was a day when 
the Bears were loaded— and the shot- 
gun was not. end 
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Jumping 

Jacques 

Since it’s the puck in the net, not the 
man. that counts, Montreal Canudien 
Goalie Jacques Plante is not hopping 
mad here. Rather he is showing the New 
York Rangers' Ken Schinkcl a little 
mercy a rare quality in the National 
Hockey League. As the new season got 
under way. Plante displayed his com- 
passion when Schinkcl. driving for the 
goal, suddenly lost control of both the 
puck and his footing and began a peril- 
ous slide into the net. To makcSchinkcl's 
trip a little smoother by retracting his 
surgical-sharp skates from the glide path, 
Jacques, just as nimble as he was quick, 
jumped over Ken and his hockey stick. 

Photograph hv Tony Trioto 
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A Rocky Round 
for Mickey 

Even though the Scries was over and done, it was Yankee vs. Red vs. the 
rest of the National and American leagues once again at the Baseball- 
Celebrity Golf Tournament in Palm Desert, Calif, last week. As these pic- 
tures show, the Bronx Bombers’ Mickey Mantle was right in there slug- 
ging. But. what with a sand trap here, a patch of rough there and a stretch 
of downright jungle elsewhere, Mick didn't do so well- His 256 for 54 
holes (77. 97, 82) was well behind the 241 carded by the Cincinnati Reds’ 
Manager Fred Hutchinson and an even more discouraging .12 strokes be- 
hind the winner: Coach Peanuts Lowrey of the Philadelphia Phillies (sic). 
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A Colossal Cropper 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED OCTOBER 30, 1961 



This terrifying tossed salad of tumbling horses, flying men. spinning sulky 
wheels and splintered shafts marked the end of a recent trotting race in Sweden. 
The race came a colossal cropper when the hind legs of a horse named King 
Rollo (right) suddenly buckled beneath him. Rollo went rump over mane, his 
driver shot forward almost out of the picture (left), and the horse and driver 
of the sulky just behind piled into the mess. By a miracle, everyone survived. 
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PRO BASKETBALL 
1961 PREVIEW 


McGUIRE RAISES 
A STANDARD 

Philadelphia's problem player, Wilt Chamberlain, 
gets a strong new coach— who may also force 
the pro game to change its brawling, hustling ways 

by RAY CAVE 
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T he opening game of that winter 
sport, professional basketball, conies 
as unexpectedly as a first snow, but a 
good deal earlier. Thus, the World Scries 
had hardly ended and football little 
more than arrived last week when the 
nine teams of the National Basketball 
Association stopped exhibiting their tal- 
ents in such byways as Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, Monett, Mo., and Morris, HI., 
and moved into the big cities to start 
their fast and fierce spectacle once again. 

They came, as always, with new plans, 
new hopes and new players. In the East 
the long-suffering majority of teams were 
anticipating that the champion Boston 
Celtics and their aging Bob Cousy might 
stumble at last, while in the West the 
worry was that the- St. Louis Hawks 
would not stumble, partly because their 
massive and aggressive men in the fore- 
court had gotten no smaller over the 
summer, and partly because the squad 
had a brash rookie for its backcourt with 
the apt nickname of “Machine Gun.” 
There was a new team, the Chicago Pack- 
ers. which was sure to be trampled. And 
there was a new policy, that coaches must 
remain at their bench, which was certain 
to be broken— this being the volatile 
NBA where not only coaches, but play- 
ers. owners, timekeepers, trainers and ice 
cream vendors consider it their God- 
given right to harass officials. 

But none of these new aspects of the 
coming season compared in significance 
with the arrival in the league of a learned, 
strong and striking personality from the 
ranks of the college coaches, Francis Jo- 
seph McGuire. His job is coaching the 
Philadelphia Warriors. His challenge is 
to develop further and properly use the 
game’s greatest individual talent— and 
toughest problem — Wilt Chamberlain. 
And his eventual effect may be to meas- 
urably change the character of profes- 
sional basketball from the brawling, hus- 
tling, cigar-in-the-face and eye-on-the-till 
game it has been for decades to the ma- 
jor league sport which it longs and de- 
serves to be. 

A number of able college coaches have 
at one time or another joined the pros. 
Fred Schaus (West Virginia) of the Los 
Angeles Lakers and Eddie Donovan (St. 
Bonaventure) of the New York Knick- 
erbockers are two of the most notable 
recent ones. But never before has the 
NBA gotten a coach who was as famous, 

continued 


TALKING STRATEGY, intent McGuire hud- 
dles with his forwards, Arizin Heft) and Gola. 
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Just try and find a finer gift for golfers than 
NEW ROYAL SPECIAL l /p in handsome Christmas Packs! 



The golfing gift of 1961: new Royal 
Special L/P golf balls, preferred by so 
many top golfers! For Christmas, at no 
extra cost, one dozen come packed in 
beautiful simu-leather green or brown 
Book Ends . . . half dozen in handsome 


simu-leather green or brown Letter 
Holder. $14.75 doz., $7.50 Vz doz. 
Queen Royals, for lady golfers, and 
U.S. Royals, for easy-swinging golfers, 
also available in these special packs. 
At golf professionals' shops only. 


To have golf balls Imprinted with 
name of up to IS letters, please 
order by November 20 ( dozens only). 

Unite 
States 
Rubber 

WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF GOLF BALLS 




ONLY THE ODOMETER KNOWS ITS AGE 


The miles keep clicking off and still the Lincoln Continental 
looks and responds almost as it did on the day of delivery. 
Lasting qualities are to be found everywhere in this incom- 
parable automobile. 

Body rustproofing is applied inside and out. Underbody 
structural members are galvanized. Stainless steel is used lav- 
ishly. even for fuel lines. For longer life and smoother working, 
vita / brake parts are chromium plated. The body is finished 
with four coats of enamel with baked in luster. 


This painstaking care is what makes the Lincoln Continental 
such a remarkable investment in driving pleasure. It is your 
finest investment in tomorrow. No wonder that the Lincoln 
Continental can be warranted for twice as long as any 

other American car (24 months or 24.000 miles) .* 

LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Product of c Jb Motor Company Lincoln-Mercury Division 



* Fox! Motor Company warrants to Its dealers, and Its dealers, In turn, warrant to the* Lincoln Continental customers as follows That for 94 months 0> for 94.000 miles, whichever comes first, free 
replacement, including related iabc». will bo made by dealers, of any part with a defect in workmanship or materials. T res are not covered by the warranty, appropriate adjustments will continue to be 
made by the tire companies Owners will remain responsible for normal maintenance service and routine replacement of maintenance items such as filters, spark plugs Ignition points and wiper blades 


McGUIRE continued 

esteemed and skilled at handling athletes 
as Frank McGuire. In his nine years at 
the University of North Carolina he con- 
sistently produced a national basketball 
power. He did it with players he brought 
south from the streets of New York, and 
that he could do this despite the intense 
competition for metropolitan-area boys 
is indicative of the personality of the 
man. McGuire was born and raised in 
New York's Greenwich Village, the 13th 
child of an Irish cop. He worked on 
the docks, he played pro basketball (in 
the unassuming American League), 
he coached at his alma mater, St. 
John's University, and he made last- 
ing. loyal friends by the hundreds. It 
was through his friends that he recruit- 
ed New York's best basketball players 
for a school and team 400 miles away. 

An organizer, a disciplinarian and a 
good teacher of manners and morals 
as well as basketball. McGuire de- 
veloped five All-America players at 
North Carolina. He won two confer- 
ence titles, upset Wilt Chamberlain's 
own Kansas team to win a national 
championship, and earned the favor 
of Carolinians, initially suspicious of 
a city-slicker Yankee, with his easy 
charm. "Thcbest public-relations man 
we've ever had in North Carolina," 
said Governor Luther H. Hodges in 
1957. This in spite of the fact that 
McGuire had once turned his deep- 
blue eyes and fearful frown on the 
state's chief executive and ousted him 
from the Carolina bench. The Gov- 
ernor had suddenly turned up there 
cheering during the second half of a 
rousing game. 

It was an open secret early this sum- 
mer that the New York Knicks were 
trying to get McGuire to leave Caro- 
lina. where, at 46. he seemed to have 
settled down forever with his family, 
swimming pool and prestige. He had re- 
cently become a Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters (honorary), a grandfather, and had 
a good young team w ith a 1 6-game sched- 
ule (compared to the pros' 80). McGuire 
told the Knicks no. Three times he said it. 

Meanwhile. Eddie Gottlieb, founder, 
builder and owner of the Philadelphia 
Warriors, also went after McGuire. Again 
the Carolina coach said no. But after a 
conference with 72-year-old Maurice 
PodololT. the tiny, moon-faced NBA 
president. McGuire agreed to join the 
Warriors, becoming both a vice-president 
and coach for Eddie Gottlieb. 


It took a certain kind of courage for 
Gottlieb to hire McGuire, for the men 
are as dissimilar as a bagel and a steak. 
Gottlieb has spent 40 years in profes- 
sional basketball. Along with such other 
early figures of the game as St. Louis’ 
Ben Kerner and Syracuse's Danny Bia- 
sone. he struggled for decades with leaky 
franchises and a bored public. It was an 
era in the pro game when a man's office 
was his hatband, except when he had to 
hock the hat, and Eddie Gottlieb had his 
hatless days. Now times have changed for 



WILLING WILT tries 
om mended by McCh 


underhand frcc-lhrow style ret- 
ire to correct his poor percentage. 


professional basketball, But attitudes 
change more slowly, and many of the 
N BA's ow ners still tend to run their busi- 
ness in penny-pinching, second-class 
fashion. Frank McGuire, on the other 
hand, doesn't know how to think or 
behave in a second-class manner. 

Yet Gottlieb hired McGuire because 
he knew drastic action was needed to 
salvage the floundering Warriors. Last 
year the team was often pitiful, not be- 
cause it had no ability, but because it 
squandered the ability it had so sadly. 
Following a pattern that has hampered 
other NBA teams, the Warriors were us- 
ing a fine ex-player, Neil Johnston, as 


coach. ("No man can coach his bud- 
dies," says McGuire.) Though profes- 
sional players have great skills, they need 
the same kind of stern technical coach- 
ing the best college teams receive. They 
do not get it often in the NBA because 
an ex-player is not necessarily a good 
teacher. 

Huge and sensitive Wilt Chamberlain, 
the highest scorer in pro basketball his- 
tory, had gone into a season-long sulk. 
"He was in a world of his own,” a fel- 
low' player recalls. He once refused to 
play the second half of a game. He 
swore at Neil Johnston. He com- 
plained about his treatment by offi- 
cials. He w ould go days w ithout speak- 
ing to his teammates, on or off the 
court. When he got the ball he shot 
it. Defense he often ignored. Nor was 
morale much better among the other 
players. So, in spite of having such 
proved stars as Paul Arizin.Tom Gola 
and Guy Rodgers, the Warriors end- 
ed the season 1 1 games behind the 
Celtics, at times giving away games 
by 40 points. 

This is the team McGuire faced last 
month. A neat, orderly man whose 
mind wears a white shirt. McGuire 
packed 18 neckties, three suits and 
four sport coats, hid his wife, three 
children and grandchild goodby. and 
joined the Warriors at their llershey. 
Pa. training site. 

Accustomed to the drill-team effi- 
ciency of his Carolina organization, 
where the managers who aided him 
had corps of their own assistants, he 
was aggrieved w hen he found nobody 
wailing to introduce him formally to 
the Warrior squad, much less handle 
petty administrative details. "This.” 
he briskly confided, “is going to 
change.” 

His first real meeting with Cham- 
berlain took place in Wilt’s room at 
Hershcy's nice but Hershev's second- 
best hostelry, the Cocoa Inn. McGuire 
had spent S400 on phone calls inquiring 
about Chamberlain. He had talked with 
Dick Harp, who had coached Wilt at 
the University of Kansas, and Clair Bee, 
whose basketball clinic employs Cham- 
berlain in the summer. "Will responds 
to leadership by someone he respects,” 
Harp had said, and that summed up 
what McGuire learned. 

"That first meeting." reports McGuire, 
"I told Wilt that I realized he was a fa- 
mous player with a national reputation 
to consider. Then I said I had a na- 
tional reputation to consider, too." This 
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ICE KING 

DISCOVERS 

FORTREL 

Now . . . the new Celanese polyester 
fiberfill adds super warmth— and 
almost no weight — to the world’s 
most popular insulated suits. A 
feather-light layer of pure white 
Fortrel polyester fiberfill protects 
against raw wind, damp weather! 
Simple to care for, too— washes eas- 
ily, dries quickly with its resilience 
intact. And Fortrel is completely 
resistant to moths and mildew— Ice 
King suits need no special out-of- 
season storage! At fine stores every- 
where, or write M. Rubin & Sons, 
Inc., 707 Broadway, New York 3. 
Celanese Fibers Company, 522 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36 (a division of 
Celanese Corporation of America) 



Himalayan: tubular-quilted two-piece suit. 
Scarlet or brown nylon shell, insulated with Zero- 
temp quality S-os. Fortrel polyester fiberfill. 
S-M-L-XL. About $18. Top only, about $?. 
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simple statement may well have estab- 
lished the first player-coach relationship 
of Wilt's career solidly based on mutual 
respect. "W ilt said he was willing to try 
anything I thought would help the team," 
McGuire adds. "With that attitude and 
all his talent I found myself wondering 
if the uncoachable Chamberlain might 
not be a coach's dream.” 

McGuire then called a team meeting. 
It lasted two hours. "Mr. McGuire told 
us he'd never coach anything but a hap- 
py team," recalls Chamberlain, "and 
that a happy team sticks together. He 
talked pretty blunt. He has a code of 
ethics and you know he's going to stick 
by those ethics, w in or lose. You have to 
respect this man." 

"When I walked in that meeting," 
said little Guy Rodgers. "I never be- 
lieved we would all come out smiling. 
But we did." 

While the Warriors were still in a 
smiling mood McGuire surprised them 
some more. He started their training with 
college drills of a type long ignored by 
pros. He sent them bouncing up and 
down the court in a squatting defensive 
stance that sets leg muscles twinging 
with pain. Chamberlain became the lead- 
er in these drills, bobbing and swooping 
happily like a giant grasshopper, and 
gleefully shouting "get down there" when 
a tired teammate began to edge upright, 

McGuire had the team play Tiger in 
the Circle, in which one man tries to 
get the ball from two who pass it around 
him. The Warriors had dribbling races, 
which Chamberlain excelled at. and foot 
races, which he also always won. Though 
he is 7 feet 2 he is incredibly faster than 
anyone else on the team. On the tech- 
nical side, McGuire also worked on fun- 
damentals of strategy, normally taught 
at the college level. And he made one im- 
portant shift in personnel, mov ing Tom 
Gola, who had played guard for five sea- 
sons in the NBA, up to forward. This is 
to help Chamberlain with rebounding, 
and allow the Warriors to use two small 
quick guards and a faster-breaking of- 
fense. "W'e might get away with it," 
McGuire said candidly, "and we might 
not.” In several exhibition games the 
Warriors got away with it just fine. 

If the drills were new and tactics dif- 
ferent, some of McGuire's other precepts 
were just as shocking by pro league 
standards. He told the Warriors they 
would not argue with referees, nor would 
they criticize a teammate on the floor. 


"You will take credit for the wins," he 
said, "and I will take the blame for the 
losses. I have now relieved you of any 
responsibility for coaching or officiating. 
See how simple your life is getting." He 
asked that the team sit down around 
him during time-outs, not wander about 
the court. He requested plenty of en- 
couraging chatter from the players on 
the bench. And somehow he got it all 
across in a gentle and gentlemanly fash- 
ion that impressed the Warriors. 

"Wilt missed 500 foul shots last year," 
said McGuire one day. "I wonder if he 
would like to try shooting them under- 
handed." The next day not-so-uneoach- 
able Wilt was trying the underhand foul 
shot. He is still shooting fouls that way, 
after too many years of experimenting 
with different styles — one reason for his. 
poor free-throw record. 

By the time the Warriors left Hershey 
on their arduous exhibition schedule 
(8.430 miles and 15 games) they were a 
spirited ball team, and Wilt Chamber- 
lain. not a sulky man by nature, was a 
talking, singing and, for him, downright 
gregarious member of the group. 

But the NBA had begun teaching Mc- 
Guire some things, too. He had only 
needed two neckties at the training camp. 
Hershey wasn't a necktie town. He 
stopped picking up the phone and say- 
ing, "This is Coach McGuire. I'd like to 
. . ." because nobody knew who Coach 
McGuire was. 

Big Clyde cuts loose 

Then in one of the Warriors' first ex- 
hibition games, he w as shocked as mighty 
Clyde Lovellette of the St. Louis Hawks 
glowered down at a rookie referee and 
loudly said. "Let me tell you something 
and don't you forget it. You are a punk." 
Only he didn't say punk. The referee 
called a technical foul. “That makes you 
two of them," said Lovellette. 

"I've never seen a player do such a 
thing." said an astonished McGuire. 

At Johnson City, Tcnn. that Hawk 
rookie. Cleo (Machine Gun) Hill, got in 
a minor fracas with Warrior Ed Conlin. 
It ended as fast as it started. But the 
Haw ks' aggressive youngcoach. Paul Sey- 
mour, boomed off the bench onto the 
court and started brawling with Conlin. 
McGuire couldn't believe it. After the 
game he went to Referee Jim Duffy, who 
has had nine seasons with the NBA. 
"It's all an act, isn't it, Duffy?" he asked 
seriously. "It's like the Globetrotters, or 
something. It isn’t for real, is it?" 

"It's for real," Jim Duffy told him. 
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Our 

home 

town 


MILWAUK 

CITY LIMITS 

POP. 741,324 


- and how it got into our slogan 


As far as we know, “The Beer that made 
Milwaukee Famous" is the only well- 
known slogan that features the adver- 
tiser’s home town. 

It's been appearing in Schlitz adver- 
tising since shortly after Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow kicked over the lantern and started 
the Chicago fire. 

As a matter of fact, that’s really how 
the slogan began. 

After the great fire Chicago was desper- 
ately short of water. Whether moved by 
charity or enterprise, the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. of Milwaukee, at that time a 
small but rising city, sent a ship loaded 
with beer to its parched southern neigh- 
bor. 

The thirsty citizens of Chicago fell upon 
the Schlitz with understandable pleasure. 
The fire cooled and the water supply was 
restored, but as Chicago began to rebuild, 
people remembered that wonderful beer 
from Milwaukee, talked about it, and 
wondered where they could get more. 

Schlitz had literally made Milwaukee 
beer famous far outside the city limits of 


Milwaukee. This made it but a small step 
to “The Beer that made Milwaukee 
Famous" and people who were unabash- 
edly proud of their beer did not hesitate 
to claim it. The slogan has been a familiar 
part of Schlitz advertising ever since. 

Today, when we look at our home town 
with its 741,324 (1,144,290 if you include 
the entire metropolitan area) wonderful, 
warmhearted people, its many important 
factories, its deep water harbor, its music, 
its art, and its world-renowned restau- 
rants, we wonder if the slogan isn’t tak- 
ing in a little too much territory. 

We don’t like to brag, and we know that 
if Milwaukee is famous, it took a great 
deal more than Schlitz to make it so. 
But then we taste the beer and decide to 
keep the slogan a little while longer. 

P. S. Schlitz has grown with the country 
and today is brewed in Brooklyn, Los 
Angeles, Kansas City and Tampa as well 
as in Milwaukee. But, wherever we brew 
it, it comes out exactly the same good 
beer that we brew for you in our own 
home town. 



© 1961 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee. Wis., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., los Angeles, Col.. Kansas City, Mo., Tempo, Flo. 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 
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You'll probably waul both Pendleton 
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lining; the knit-trimmed, water-repellent 
Pensur tomes blanket or rayon lined. 
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Pensur Coat, blanket lined, 39.95; 
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McGuire brooded about that. Later he 
said, "If that’s what you've got to do in 
this game, then it’s not for me. I’ve got 
standards of my own, and I’m not going 
to do the things that 1 see go on in 
this league." 

When the Warriors lost their first ex- 
hibition McGuire was unhappy. "That's 
more than I lost in 1957," he kidded 
them, but they saw it was no real joke. 
“It’s a long season," said Wilt Chamber- 
lain. “Mr. McGuire will have to /earn to 
lose sometimes." 

There is a tendency in the NBA for 
the owners to help their coaches with the 
coaching. Eddie Gottlieb, who, after all. 
has plenty of experience, is known as a 
helper. "Have you given the team an 
out-of-bounds play?” Gottlieb inno- 
cently asked McGuire one day. 

"You could just see the coach sizzle," 
says a player who was there. "He's the 
owner," says McGuire of the incident. 
"I didn’t get angry. I told Golly the 
team had no offense yet and no defense. 
We would work on those first. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we had a pretty good out- 
of-bounds play." The implication was 
that this was McGuire's business. 

The exhibition schedule took the team 
on to Terre Haute. Ind. for another game 
against the Hawks. The Warriors had by 
then learned a little college-type pregame 
drill, led by Chamberlain, that the 
crowds liked. In games they were passing 
more often and more effectively, Cham- 
berlain was feeding the ball to other 
players repeatedly, forcing the opposi- 
tion to be watchful, and the college spirit 
remained. "Their attitude is 100' \ better 
than a year ago." said a man w ho follow s 
the Warriors regularly. 

In the first half of the game at Terre 
Haute there was a brief relapse to I960's 
listless play. At half time McGuire, his 
Irish dander up for the first time since he 
joined the team, told the players they 
had embarrassed him. He said they made 
him sick to watch. That if they didn’t 
want to play they should just quit. 
The Warriors returned to beat the Hawks 
by 20 points. 

There was joking and singing in the 
locker room after the game. "Look at 
them," said McGuire, as if making a 
discovery that was going to help him. 
Just like any bunch of college kids." 

After the game Paul Arizin, who at 33 
has played nine years in the NBA, and 
Ed Conlin, a six-year veteran, told Mc- 
Guire they were going out for a beer. 


McGuire started to protest, then seemed 
to remember where he was. (In 1955 he 
bounced two players off his North Caro- 
lina squad because somebody had seen 
them drinking a beer.) McGuire took 
the moment to tell all the players that he 
had arranged for cabs at 8:45 the next 
morning to pick up those who wanted to 
go to church. Almost all of the Warriors 
went, undoubtedly surprised by Mc- 
Guire's solicitude on this score. "I've 
always encouraged players to go to 
church," he said later. 

"/ think I'll get the team blazers and 
slacks as a travel uniform." fie said after 
church that Sunday. "We had them at 
Carolina, and we made a good impres- 
sion wherever we were. My players a - 
ways looked their best. They knew they'd 
catch hell if they didn’t." The prospect of 
pros wearing blazers seemed strange. 
"I've talked to Wilt about it," said Mc- 
Guire. "He doesn’t see anything wrong 
with it. It will help them save their own 
clothes, too." (McGuire was once hon- 
ored by the Barbers of America as one 
of America's 10 best-groomed men.) 

An hour later the team was loading on 
a bus to go to the airport. "I said 1 1 :30 
and look at that Chamberlain,” said 
McGuire. "Not only on time, but early. 
You know, he's always five minutes 
early. I appreciate that." Warriors who 
were not on time were fast learning that 
McGuire has a schoolmasterish respect 
for minutes, and a special disapproval of 
oversleeping. "Sleep is overrated," he 
said. "My mother, rest her soul, used to 
say she'd be a long time sleeping when 
she was dead." 

Alone and irritated 

If the team was rather happily learning 
McGuire's ways, however, the coach 
himself was less serene. The only non- 
playing Warrior on the trip, he had no 
one to help him with a dozen details. 
He was calling cabs and finding restau- 
rants and arranging room lists and pay- 
ing bills and getting baggage checks— 
and getting mad. 

Each morning he sent postcards home. 
Each afternoon he sent a letter. Each 
night he telephoned his wife. "Only 92 
more games to go," he told her once. 
And because he insists on not being 
chummy with his players, he was quite 
alone, and lonely. "Mr. McGuire's kind 
of down," said Wilt Chamberlain, who 
can be a discerning and sympathetic 
man. as well as one who knows what it 
means to be alone and kind of down. 

Mr. McGuire was also kind of full of 
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How can you be sure you’re getting a ’62? 


Don't worry. 

You couldn't buy a new '61 VW if you 
wanted to; there are none left. 

Besides, there are some sure-fire ways 
to tell the '62 from any other year. 

It just takes a little looking. 

The taillights are half an inch bigger. 
And the new VW also has a gas gauge. 


But most of the changes can't be seen. 
You feel them. 

We’ve put new heater outlets both 
front and rear for more even heating. 
Braking takes less pressure. 

Brake, clutch and steering parts that 
once needed maintenance, don't anymore. 
Nothing on the VW can shut better. 


So we've made a few things stay open 
better: Doorstops that work. A spring to 
hold the front hood open. 

In all, there are 28 significant changes. 

Butnotoneofthem makes last 
year's model obsolete. 

And that's the way it'll be 

in '63, too. 


mcguire 






Look smart, too, in ‘Turtlenecks' by Duofold with necks guaranteed to stay put! 
Now in 10 wonderful colors. These form-fashioned pull-overs of "Kashmere"- 
finish, fleecy-soft cotton are so inexpensive you'll want an armful I A breeze 
to wash. At good stores everywhere, about $2.95. New— now in Viyella® 1 , too, 
about $8. Operation Deep ^ I I r\ t i rM rPl/C 
Freeze Parkas, above, also by 1 U IV l Lull LL |\0 
Duofold. Write Duofold, Inc., _ 

Mohawk, N.Y. In Canada: Gor- BY| 

don Mackay & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


DUOFOLD 


"T iwLJL \M~UmJL 
(kkl llfa'PwJlMfcr ! 


You've never seen anything like it before! The 
revolutionary Zodiac "Olympos” has no hour 
hand! The dial itself revolves to the exact hour 
to make the passage of time a fascinating experi- 
ence! And like all Zodiac timepieces, this slim, 
trim automatic is precision handcrafted to give 
you unimpeachable accuracy. See the Olympos 
and other masterpiece watches for "him" and 
for "her" at your Zodiac dealer now. 


Zodiac j 

(DCympos j 

Waterproof* Olympos — 

yellow top, steel back, 1110.00 f.t.l.** 

Stainless steel, $95.00 f.t.l.** 

14K gold, leather strap, $250.00 f.t.l.* 


Celeste— Unusual teardrop case in 14K gold with 
matching 10K G/F bracelet. $95.00 f.t.i.** 

•Waterproof, so long as cryilal is intact, case unopened and 
original seal is restored II apenod for servicing. 

••Federal to* included 

ZOCiiaC WATCH COMPANY, 15 W. 44 ST., N. Y. 36. N. Y 


Zodiac^ 

I All Zodiac watches feature 
17-jewel shock-resistant, anti- 
magnetic movements with 
lifetime unbreakable main, 
spring and balance staffs. 


fight, however. He waved a sheaf of mo- 
tel bills at Terre Haute. "They tell me 
to go to each player and collect for any 
extras on his bill. Can you see me going 
to Chamberlain or Arizin and telling 
them. 'You owe me 30c for phone 
calls.' ” 

Later McGuire was saying: * ‘This team 
has now played four games. We should 
go right back to Hershcy and work on our 
mistakes. Instead, we've got six more 
exhibition games in the next six days. 
Oregon for one night. Then California. 

1 don’t have time to be a coach.” 

“You ask me if Frank McGuire will 
succeed in the NBA.” said St. Louis* 
shrewd Ben Kerner. who had come to sec 
his team play at Terre Haute. “He's a 
fine addition to the league. No doubt 
about that. But he'll find out some things. 
He's going to learn it's not a question of 
how much basketball you know , but how 
much time you have to teach it. if you 
can. He's going to be responsible for a 
lot of things he never worried about be- 
fore. Hc‘s going to find the travel hard. 
It’s a young man's game. And it gets to 
you, too.” 

Beat 'em or join 'em? 

Kerner should know. When his team 
is playing he sheds his suit coat, pulls 
down his silk tic, shrieks at officials and 
shreds programs around his feet until, 
by the final whistle, his confetti pile is 
knee-high and his blood pressure sky- 
high. 

“You watch." said another NBA offi- 
cial. “Frank will gel beat a few times by 
those ref-baiting coaches and you know 
what he'll do? He'll join ’em. He'll have 
to.” 

Then it was late Sunday night in St. 
Louis. McGuire visited his players in 
their rooms at the Bel Air motel, talking, 
encouraging, kidding on the surface, but 
actually letting them know of his interest 
in them. He had found out. for example, 
that substitute Center Joe Ruklick was a 
homesick newlywed. Ruklick's off-court 
interest is politics. “I told him I'd try to 
arrange for him to meet the President," 
said McGuire. “That pepped him up.” 
McGuire didn't leave the last room until 

2 a.m. 

He also made plans to take the team 
out to dinner the next day. "We'll do that 
a lot," he said. "It’s good to get together 
socially, so long as the whole team is 
present." He was asked how this might fit 
in with the Warriors’ budget. “I think 

tnnliniird 
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life’s a breeze . . . 

There's more !<• Nassau uiul tin- Bahamas than one 
of l In* world's most celebrated climates. bouncing 
calypso, ()ld-W orld ways and wild straw hats. Tin- 
waters that wash these bountiful isles are a salts 
Eden for anyone with a touch of sea in his blood. 

Yachtsmen grow dreamy -eyed as they plot their 
Courses front Nassau to the picturesque settlements 
of the Out Islands. Game fishermen don't have to 
exaggerate. Skin-divers snorkel happily through 


Cltfir snilitiii nff \asstm. Photagm/ihnl by Ozzir .Su it/ 

brilliant undersea gardens. Beachcombers revel in 
vast stretches of pink beaches unmarked by other 
footprints, unmarred by neon glitter. 

This winter make your escape to this delightful 
British colony. Your Travel Agent is an expert in 
making all arrangements. Should you want addi- 
tional information, just write Dept. I.Z. Bahamas 
Development Board. 608 First National Bank 
Building, Miami 82, Florida. 



Nassau ond,ho Baliamas 


IT SEA: From New York on the M.S. I T All A ever y Saturday at A P.M Seven-day cruises (two days md a night in Nassau) from SI 70. Home lines. 42 Broadway, New York 4. 

from Miami on the $.$, BAHAMA ST Aft every Monday and Friday Round trip $39 up. three-day. att-espense cruises from $54. Eastern Steamship Cot p . Miami ) . 

BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2'^ hours). Miami (50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal. 




Announcing -for '62 / 

Oi-DSMOB/t-E'S 

Fun - 1~o - drive F--&S5 — 


featu ri ng a new Cu-Hass Convertible / 



/n a class tty itself. . . in the low-price field ! 


For '62... every F-85 has that "something 
extra" you expect in an Oldsmobite! Call it 
fun . . . adventure . . . excitement! Notice it in 
the fine styling and craftsmanship that put 
this Olds in a class by itself ... in the low- 
price field ! Experience it in the exciting 
performance from zippy aluminum V-8 
engines — with up to 185 high-compression 
horsepower. .. and in the smooth new "feel” 
of 4-S HYDRA-MATIC*, the performance 


transmission! You’ll also enjoy easy han- 
dling and parking ... new rear-seat roomi- 
ness in sedan models . . . reassuring Olds- 
mobile roadability . . . steady, softer-than- 
ever ride. Choose from a full line of F-85 
models— sedans, coupes, wagons and 
sparkling convertibles! There’s a fun-loving 
F-85 sized right . . . powered right . . . priced 
right for you! •Opr.o« 0 /of«iroeo.». 

OLDS MOBILE DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 



THE VIKING 




Only for the adventurous, the Viking is aptly 
named. Its exclusive whipcord finish is avant 
garde. Its three pre-shaped silhouettes 
are different with a dignity even the 
most conservative cannot resist. Pinch 
front, center crease or telescope. Which is 
for you? In Blackwood, Olive, or Thunder 
Blue with harmonizing ribbed grosgrain 
band. Complete with distinctive Viking orna- 
ment. Other Lee styles from $9.95 to $25.00. 

SEE THE NEW STYLES FIRST IN 


LEE 

The Frank H. Lee Company, 589 Fifth Avenue 


s. New York 17, N. Y. 


McGuire continued 



Gotty will understand," he said. “But 
I'll pay for it myself, if necessary. I feel 
it is important.” 

He reserved a table for the team at 
Stan MusiaPs restaurant. First he made 
sure his three Negro players would be 
served, St. Louis being one of those towns 
more integrated by law than spirit. “I 
don't want a private room, or to be off 
in a corner, either," he said. “We’ll just 
leave if they try that." 

Solly goes South 

There were no Negro players at Caro- 
lina, of course, but McGuire had several 
at St. John's. “I’ll never forget when wc 
took Solly Walker to Kentucky," he re- 
called. “Four times that summer Adolph 
Rupp called me up. 'Frank, you can't 
bring that boy down here to Lexington,’ 
Adolph would say. 'Then cancel the 
game,' I’d tell him. 'Now Frank,' he'd 
say. 'We all don't try to change the way 
you say Mass in your church, and you 
shouldn't want to come down here and 
•change our ways cither.' I insisted, and 
Solly Walker played. It was quite a night. 

I think they beat us by 50 points." (Ac- 
tually, it was 41 points.) This is not to 
suggest that Frank McGuire has a con- 
suming interest in altering the social pat- 
terns of any area. But he does have a con- 
suming interest in being sure nobody 
ever gives short shrift to a player of his. 
The Warriors ate at Stan Musial's. Pre- 
sumably, Mr. Gottlieb has gotten the 
bill. 

And he is not likely to fuss about it, 
for by now it should be apparent to Ed- 
die Gottlieb that he has also gotten him- 
self a man who can lead the Warriors, 
encourage Wilt Chamberlain and give the 
NBA some constructive thoughts about 
itself as well. 

"I’m not so naive as to say we have the 
best team in the league." said Wilt Cham- 
berlain that same day in St. Louis. “We 
don't. But when you get live good boys 
under proper supervision, anything can 
happen. Wc definitely have proper super- 
vision now. This man is very, very good 
for us." 

Frank McGuire, Wilt Chamberlain 
and the Philadelphia Warriors are about 
to take on the pro league with their 
own version of the old college try. That 
should be very, very good for profes- 
sional basketball. 

FOR NBA SCOUTING REPORTS AND A LOOK 
AT THE NEW LEAGUE. TURN TO PAGE 76 
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Pack the shaver that 
packs its own power! 


NEW 


/Zore/c 


'co SPORTSMAN 


Now you can “get away from it all” 
and still enjoy the comfort of world- 
famous Norelco rotary blade shaves. 
The new Norelco Sportsman packs 
its own power — two flashlight batter- 
ies tucked right into the case. No 
worry about sockets, voltages, AC or 
DC. Easy to pack! The Sportsman 
gives you ‘flip-top’ cleaning, too. 
Attractive navy-and-white, pocket- 


slim case features a built-in mirror 
and push-button recoil cord. See this 
great new shaver at your Norelco 
dealer. Also available: New ‘float- 
ing-head’ Speedshaver, 110-220 volts 
(ac/ DC); New ‘flip-top’ Speedshaver*', 
world’s largest seller, 110 volts 
(ac/dc). Norelco shavers are priced 
to fit every purse. See them demon- 
strated on TV. 


North American Philips Company, Inc., 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Norelco is known as PhiliShave in Canada and throughout the rest of the free world. 
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BOWLING S BIG LEAGUE— A 



$14 MILLION DOLLAR GAMBLE 



Hyped-up rules, new lanes and 
new gimmicks make bowling a 
novel spectator sport prospect 

by REX LARDNER 

If bowling — yes, bowling — docs not 
■ instantly supplant baseball, football, 
basketball and hockey as the nation's 
No, I spectator sport, it will not be for 
any lack of optimism on the part of the 
proprietors of the new National Bowl- 
ing League. The NBL, like the AL. the 
NL. the NFL. the NBA. the NHL. the 
AFL and all the other alphabet organi- 
zations of big-time spectator sport, is 
dedicated to the proposition that a lot 
of people arc willing to pay good money 
to watch other people play a game, and 
its owners already have gambled SI4 mil- 
lion on the proposition. 

"Big-league bowling has come to Dal- 
las." boomed a stentorian announcer at 
the league's premiere in Texas a fortnight 
ago (originally scheduled for October 
13. the opening was hastily rescheduled 
for the 12th because the 13th fell on 
Friday), and in the two weeks since, big- 
league bowling has come to eight other 
U.S. cities as well. 

At the Dallas premiere, held in the 
gaudily decorated amphitheater of the 
new S3 million “Bronco Bowl," some 
2,000 fans, astir with delicious anticipa- 
tion, paid upwards of S3 apiece to gog- 
gle at the strange new scene. The audi- 
torium was set up in somewhat the same 
way as an old-time burlesque theater, 
with six gleaming lanes serving as the 
runways and with the audience ranged 
horseshoe-fashion on three sides. 

Ushers for the event wore white shirts 
and red string ties. A Dixieland band 
("straight from the levee." confided the 
announcer) tootled away as a slim, sexy 
blonde songstress snapped her fingers in 
rhythm. Up on a gigantic scoreboard at 
the rear of the lanes, two shapely Texas 
girls wearing white skirts, white blouses 

continued 


agile gladiator Andy McBride sends hook 
on its way to convert spare in Bronco Bowl. 

Photographi by A I Puntera 
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tailors the "Dundalk" (shown) in black, olive or natural. About 
I ON DON FOO $50 at ,ine stores everywhere. For store nearest you, write 
LV^l x LJKJ\ 'i l uu Londontown Mfg . Co.. 3600 Clipper Mill Rd.. Baltimore, Md. 


DACRON 'improves the all-weather 

BOLVE3TCH riBCH > •Ilf' 

coat . . . keeps it neat ami wrinkle-jree 

Let it rain let it shine, you're always well groomed and correct in this 
versatile coat of 65% "Dacron"* polyester fiber, 35% cotton. "Dacron" 
gives you lasting neatness, remarkable wrinkle resistance. And that soft, 
luxurious, zip-in pile lining of 100% "Orion"* acrylic fiber provides all the 
extra warmth you'll ever need. Look for this modern, improved coat todayl 
r I )ku M HBC-IV 

< fiTPp > 

BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER MiNG, ■ ■ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


BOWLING LEAGUE continued 

and headsets awaited the electronic in- 
structions that would tell them the 
names and numbers to chalk up on the 
board. On each side of the scoreboard 
was a triangular diagram of pin posi- 
tions that lighted up to indicate what the 
bowler was shooting for. Multicolored 
globes hung suspended on wires over 
the audiehce, shedding a soft glow. Spot- 
lights shone down from the rear. TV 
cameras devoured the action. 

The bowlers warmed up. Some of the 
crowd oocd and aahed at the big hook 
of the New York Gladiators’ young 
Johnny Meyer, a left-hander, and at the 
power of the Dallas Broncos' J.B. Solo- 
mon. The New York team wore gold 
pants and natty black shirts with names 
and numbers printed on the back. The 
Broncos wore white trousers, white 
shirts and red jackets, on the back of 
which were their names, a picture of a 
bucking bronco and a map of Texas 
with a star indicating the location of 
Dallas. Between rolls, the Broncos 
wiped their hands on red and white 
handkerchiefs, while the Gladiators 
sopped up their sweat with cloth of gold. 
After the inevitable shoddy rendition of 
The Star-Spangled Banner that inaugu- 
rates all sporting events, Dallas' Stenlor 
introduced the bowlers, giving full val- 
ue to such nicknames as "the Brook- 
lyn Bomber" for Johnny Meyer. "Mr. 
Stoncface" for J, R. Solomon, and "the 
Iowa Farm Boy" for Andy McBride. 

As thousands cheer 

Before the match started, Vince Luc- 
ci, captain of the Gladiators, worried 
gloomily over the strange setup. ’ ‘They're 
going to have trouble concentrating," 
he predicted. Jack Aydelolte, the bespec- 
tacled playing manager of the Broncos, 
thought the enthusiasm of Bronco root- 
ers might make his boys nervous. "We 
had an exhibition match in Kansas 
City." he said, marveling, "and that was 
the first time I ever saw a crowd jump 
to its feet and cheer bowling." 

If the crowds continue to cheer bowl- 
ing throughout the next six months of 
the new league's season, however, the 
sound w ill he music in the ears of a Dal- 
las sports fan named J. Curtis Sanford, 
chief booster of spectator bowling. A 
shrewd promoter who founded Dallas" 
Cotton Bowl back in 1937. Sanford has 
long been a big man in participant 
bow ling as the owner of two huge Dallas 
lanes, but he always felt that bowling 
centinutd 
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NEW KODAK ZOOM 8 REFLEX CAMERA 

Now! Push a button to zoom your movies! 


Whether you take travel movies in the 
South Seas or family movies in your 
back yard, you’ll be delighted with 
the drama that “zoom” adds to your 
scenes. Just push a button on the new 
Kodak Zoom 8 Reflex Camera and 
Zoom— you’ve added instant interest 
to your movies! 

This remarkable 8mm camera has 
a reflex viewfinder, so you see your pic- 
ture zoom — right in the viewfinder — as 
the lens secs it. One moment you're 
a good distance from a Hawaiian 
beach-boy as he casts his filmy net. 


Next moment you’ve zoomed in so 
close it looks as though he's going to 
catch you. Yet you haven't moved a 
single step! The same button that 
operates the camera also zooms the 
lens, or you can zoom manually. 

The electric eye of the Kodak Zoom 
8 Reflex Camera sets the exposure for 
you automatically. I’or special effects 
or unusual light conditions, you can 
lock the electric-eye meter at any in- 
dicated exposure setting. 

You take 1 5 feet of film at one wind- 
ing — well over a minute of shooting. 


You’ll find this camera extremely 
easy to load, too. 

An outstanding value 

When you see this superb camera 
firsthand . . . when you put it through 
its paces . . . you'll appreciate all the 
advances and refinements that make 
the Kodak Zoom 8 Reflex such an 
extraordinarily fine movie camera. 
It's an outstanding value at less than 
$200, or as little as S20 down at most 
dealers'. See your dealer for exact 
retail price. 



This is what you see as you zoom. This is what you’ll see on your screen. Because you actually view through the lens! 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. ^'“"£1^. 

ENJOY WAIT DISNFY'S "WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR” SUNDAY EVENINGS, NBC TV 


You'll Find Your Choice 


JET- SMOOTH 

62 Chevrolet 

Lovers of flood (ais...}\/ial More Could You Want? This one’s spe- 
cialty is pleasing people who used to spend a lot more for a car. There’s a new choice of V8 vigor. There’s 
rich new styling that has a knack of keeping its looks (for instance, new steel front fender underskirts to 
fend off rust). Even a sassy new sport coupe that couldn’t look more like a convertible unless it were one. 
For ’62, you’ve got more than ever to like from America’s best liked car. 


You don’t need to live on easy street 
to ride in the lap of luxury. Take 
Chevrolet’s new Jet-smooth ride, for 
instance. You could pay a bushel 
more and still not equal its velvety 
feel. Take that new choice of six- 


cylinder savings and V8 scamper (all 
the way up to a new 409-hp power- 
house,* if you wish). Take a look 
at that clean-etched styling and the 
plushy way Chevrolet surrounds you 
with Body by Fisher craftsmanship 


and comfort and roominess. That takes 
a second seat to nobody. (Even a high- 
capacity heater and defroster come as 
standard equipment this year.) Now, 
take a tip and take a drive at your 
Chevrolet dealer’s. •Optional «/ trim 



The Impala Convertible— don't you wish there was one at home just like it? 



at Your Chevrolet Dealers 



Gay blade oil a budget 

THE NEW 

Chevy II 


Here's a totally neu: line of cars that brings you all the 
solid virtues you know you can count on from all the 
Chevrolet family— plus some surprises you’ve never seen 
on any car before. Purse- pleasing surprises like a thrifty 
four- or spunky six-cylinder engine ( there's a choice in 
most models). Room for you and your lanky friends. Plus 
luggage space galore. And the best surprise of all — a 
pint-sized price tag. 


See if this doesn’t whet your new-car urge: A ear 
that's easy to park, pack and pay for. A ear 
especially designed to be easy to service, easy to 
maintain, and very, very easy on gas. A car that 
comes in nine new-size models, including station 
wagons and the soon-to-be-available hardtop . . . 
and convertible, no less. If this is music to your 
ears, you’re a Chevy II candidate. Read on. 

Sensibly sized and easy handling as this new 
Chevy II is, it’s got some big ideas about comfort. 
Stretch out inside and you’ll find wide open spaces 
that have many more pretentious cars wondering 
how we do it. (That’s Body by Fisher finesse.) 
Take a peek in the trunk and you’ll see a whopping 
13.3 cu. ft. of usable luggage space. Take a cruise 
and you’ll experience a downright down-soft ride 
because Chevy n’s unique Mono -Plate rear 
springs do away with the friction and harshness of 
old-style leaf springs. 

Chevy II’s are built with a sturdy, stylish 
simplicity. Yet you get your full share of con- 
veniences— like the heater and defroster that come 
as standard equipment. 

If you’ve read enough to give you even a mild 
yen to know more, see your Chevrolet dealer. 
This could be exactly the car you’re been wailing for. 
. . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2. Michigan. 


CHEVROLET • CHEVY II • CORVAIR • CORVETTE 

bringing you A New World of Worth 






The man with a sense of proportion knows that a Dry Martini is not a hooker of gin or vodka! 
He uses enough Extra Dry Noilly Prat to make its civilizing presence felt. Pale, but not pallid, 
this imported French Vermouth makes your cocktails come alive. Never stir without it! 

NOILLY PRAT EXTRA DRY FRENCH VERMOUTH 



TRY IT SOIO, TOO: ON-THE-ROCKS, WITH A TWIST OF LEMON PEEL • BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y.* SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 


BOWLING LEAGUE continued 


was never given a real chance as a spec- 
tator sport. "There are about 30 mil- 
lion active bowlers in the country that 
we can draw on for our audiences," he 
said recently in his office in the Curtis 
Building. "Up to now. though, specta- 
tors have never been able to watch the 
game properly. All they see in big tour- 
naments is the bowlers’ backs. Where’s 
the drama in that? I envisioned stadi- 
ums with luxurious seats and good light- 
ing, where at least half the fans could 
see the bowlers from the side. I also felt 



the game itself could be hyped up to 
make it more interesting." 

It was about a year ago that San- 
ford’s ideas began to take positive form, 
and the Dallas promoter set about getting 
businessmen interested in building bowl- 
ing stadiums or in metamorphosing old 
theaters into suitable spectator arenas. 
He built his own Bronco Bowl, which 
uses $335,000 worth of air-conditioning 
equipment as part of his plan for a "fair 
shake for spectators." Meanwhile, he 
and other promoters began building 
teams. They engaged a league commis- 
sioner Dick Charles, a former Omaha 
TV sports announcer -and devised rules 
calculated to perk up spectator interest 
in team bowling. 

The first player drafts were held in 
July I960. The ten teams taking part 
at S75.000 per franchise were the Bron- 
cos, the Gladiators, the Detroit Thun- 
derbirds. the Fort Worth Panthers, the 
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Lakeland’s all-weather 
District check jacket 
in two-ply water repellent cotton 
from Galey & Lord - 
warmed with a fleece lining, 
a knit collar. 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY N Y 



How tcTown a Mercedes-Benz 190 SL 
Tour Europe's Sports Centers 
and save enough to pay your round trip fare 


SPECIAL 
SPORTS FAN 
PURCHASE 
PLAN 


Here is a plan full of fun. promise and 
pride for every sports lover an extraor- 
dinary oppoitunity to enjoy Mercedes- 
Benz 190 SL ownership and a sports 
holiday abroad at savings that will pay 
your way over and back by luxurious 
jet plane or ocean liner. 

See your Mercedes-Benz dealer, or- 
der the 190 SL (or the renowned 300 SL 
with fuel injection) for delivery to you 
abroad at the advantageous European 
retail price. (Savings are sufficient to 
pay round trip overseas fare by sea or 


Let your dealer arrange for your pas- 
sage and. if you wish, a motor trip to 
Europe’s famed sports areas, complete 
with accommodations. He offers a com- 
plete travel service, by arrangement 
with the world's largest travel agency. 

Then- off to Europe, where you pick 
I up your new 190 SL and set out for the 


famous sports centers you like best— 
Kitzbuhel or St. Anton for skiing, 
Chamonix or Grindelwald for mountain 
climbing, the Cote D’Azure for boating, 
skin-diving, water sports. You name it! 

When you are ready to return, you 
can have your Mercedes shipped direct 
to your local Mercedes-Benz dealer, who 
will be your service headquarters at 
home. You come back as you choose— 
rested, tanned, filled with memories of 
an exciting, stimulating trip. 


What is more, you own the world's 
most wanted sports car - the famous 
Mercedes-Benz 190 SL. 



What could be better ? Get the 
details today from your nearby 
Mercedes-Benz dealer. 


MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. 

A Division of 

Studebakcr-Packard Corporation, South Bend, Indiana 
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KICKING. GESTICULATING, MAKING NIMBLE LEAPS, FINALLY KNEELING IN MUTE SUPPLICATION, CARMEN SALVINO (THE SPOOK) OF 


BOWLING LEAGUE xmtimieii 

Kansas City Stars, the Fresno Bombers, 
the Omaha Packers, the Los Angeles 
Toros, the Twin City Skippers of Min- 
ncapoIis-St. Paul and the so-far-home- 
less San Antonio Cavaliers. 

In Kansas City and Omaha, theaters 
were converted into bowling stadiums; 
in the other cities stadiums were built 
new, the total cost for construction and 
conversion coming to $14 million. Be- 
sides Sanford's own Bronco Bowl, the 
plushest are those in Fort Worth. Min- 
neapolis and Detroit. Unable to find a 
home on top of Manhattan's Grand 
Central Station, where it had hoped to 
perch like a city pigeon, the New York 
leant finally landed in a new stadium at 
Totowa. N.J. 

Each of the 10 teams is made up of 
from seven to nine bowlers. The smallest 
salary paid any team member is about 
$6,000 for the six-month season; the 
average salary is about SI 0,000. Bowlers 
have a one-year contract, with a one- 
year option. The total nut per season for 
a club — including the team’s travel ex- 
penses, living expenses on the road and 
upkeep of arenas will come to about 
S250.000 a year. "If the Bronco Bowl 
is only half filled. I’ll break even," San- 


ford said recently, looking happily 
around his more than half-filled (four- 
fifths) auditorium. 

Owners like Sanford, whose auditori- 
ums are connected with public lanes, are 
also counting on the influence of the pros 
to boom business in the lanes. "If the 
spectators don’t bowl after seeing a 
match," says the ebullient Sanford, 
"they’ll eat or play pool or something." 

Not all the greatest names in the game 
have yet rushed into the NBL. At the 
player draft in Omaha. Mickey Mantle, 
Yogi Berra and Jackie Brandt (Balti- 
more Oriole outfielder) were selected by 
various teams, but none accepted the 
offers. Don Carter, considered the smart- 
est and best bowler in the country, re- 
portedly turned down an offer of S50.- 
000 a year. Since Carter’s affiliation w ith 
Budweiscr and the money that comes to 
him from exhibitions, tournament prizes, 
TV. endorsements and other sources 
have made him one of the richest athletes 
in the country, this was not surprising. 
"We couldn’t come to terms with him." 
says Sanford, "but we’re not at all hun- 
gry for name bowlers.” 

Among the big-name bowlers who 
have signed are Buzz Fazio (Packers), 
Tony Lindemann and Bud Horn (Cava- 
liers), Bill Bunctta (Bombers), Steve 


Nagy (Toros), Joe Joseph (Stars). Billy 
Golembiewski (Thunderbirds) and Jack 
Biondolillo (Broncos). 

Commissioner Charles, a silver-haired 
man in glasses, believes the league will 
give a tremendous lift to all bowling. "Up 
to now," he says, "there have been only 


red-hot combo straight from Dixieland 
(according to the spieler) strums, thrums. 




THE BRONCOS DOES A BALLET OF BODY ENGLISH. IT HELPED. SALVINO WOUND UP WITH THE BEST AVERAGE FOR THE NIGHT'S PLAY 


about 15 bowlers in America who could 
make a living just by bowling. Now there 
are something like 100. To make sure 
it’s a success, we wanted bowlers with 
fan appeal as much as bowlers who can 
knock down pins. It’s all in how you 
do it.” 


bangs and tootles in the pauses to give a 
football-game flavor to the battle of the bowl. 



New league rules governing how-you- 
do-it provide new opportunities for sus- 
pense and team strategy. There are two 
ways player can earn points for his 
team — by winning his individual match 
(worth one point) and by making "bo- 
nus" points. If a player bowls from 210 
to 219 he gets one bonus point. If he 
bowls from 220 to 229 he gets two bonus 
points. A 300 game gives him 10 bonus 
points. The winner is the team that gets 
the greater total number of points, bo- 
nus and match. Suspense derives from 
the fact that a team can be way behind 
but can catch up if its anchor man has a 
hot streak and adds not only a match 
point but seven or eight bonus points to 
the team score. Total pinfall does not 
count unless the two teams are tied in 
total points. 

Matches are divided into two halves, 
with five players from each team pitted 
against each other. They're called the 
leadofT man, the pressure man. the pivot 
man, the cleanup man and the anchor 
man. The first match, called a team 
match, is played on a team-rotation ba- 
sis, though opposing players compete on 
a head-to-head basis ( leadofT man vs. 
leadofT man, pivot against pivot, and so 
on). The second half pits player against 
player, each bowler bowling one com- 


plete game before his teammate bowls. 

The trickiest innovation in the new 
league is the wild-card substitution rule. 
When a team is in trouble and a bowler 
is faced with a shot he is not too sure of, 
his captain may call in a specialist to roll 
for him. The most common wild-card 
substitution is calling in a left-hander 
for a right-hander when a couple of pins 
on the right side of the alley must be 
knocked down for a critical spare. 

Because he was not in favor of mak- 
ing the league too lively. Commissioner 
Charles refused to sanction the hiring 
of such obvious wild-card prospects as 
a trick-shot artist who could roll seven 
balls down the alley simultaneously or 
a California chimpanzee who bowled 
with both hands. "We want the league 
to stand up on its own merits,” says 
Charles. 

The two leadofT men in the premiere 
match between the Broncos and the 
Gladiators were Carmen Salvino and 
Jake Charter, respectively. Charter, a 
stocky, dark-haired man, blinked sever- 
al times, crouched low, stalked up to the 
foul line and bowled. He left the 7 pin. 
Salvino. a devout believer in the appli- 
cation of body English, leaped high in 
the air as he rammed a strike. Apparent- 
ly having trouble with his conccntra- 
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Good news for Daks collectors. So much to choose from . . . 
one pleat or plain front, slim, slender; beautiful British fabrics in 
brilliant shades. For ease and comfort . . . Daks fit every occasion. 
All over the world men in Daks trousers are noticed and ad- 
mired. From $29.95. And why not complete the picture with a 
handsome British Daks jacket. From $85. At fine stores from 
coast to coast, or write 

Simpson Imports Inc., 9 East 37th Street, New York 16, Dept. SP 


lion. Charter got only a single strike, 
winding up with a 167. Salvino, cavort- 
ing, falling to his knees in supplication 
and otherwise trying to guide his hook 
by extrasensory remote control, got a 
205 and one match point for his team. 
The bowlers in their laneside chairs 
shouted encouragement, and the fans 
cheered the conversion of a difficult 
split like a crowd at Yankee Stadium 
or sighed when a slow 10 pin collapsed. 
In the end the Broncos slaughtered the 



wired for sound, blonde scoreboard attend- 
ant keeps spectators apprised of bowlers' scores. 


Gladiators 22-2, and when the match 
was over, a smiling Sanford pronounced 
himself pleased not so much at the Tex- 
as victory but at the reaction of the 
fans. “They knew just when to holler, 
didn't they?" he says. "They really went 
for that Salvino. Especially when his 
body English started working. Notice 
how he made those eight strikes in a row 
right at the finish? That's what I call 
showmanship.” 

Whether the 30 million American 
bowling fans that Sanford is counting 
on will consider it a show worth paying 
for is open to question, but the odds 
look good. end 


• Tailored by S. Simpson Lid., London, England 
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Almost two million Dauphines ago, in 1956, we 
introduced the first Dauphine. This month our 
1962 Dauphine goes on sale. And although there 
have been a few changes in the 1962 model, the 
changes are strictly European Plan: Change a 
thing to make it better: but don’t change just to 
make it look different. (So we don't spend millions 
re-tooling but pass the saving on to you with prices 
now about $200 less than last January.) 

Take our 1962 Dauphine Deluxe. Appears to be 
practically unchanged. Yet it does have some im- 
portant improvements. For one, the Dauphine 
Deluxe has all-new, all-vinyl interiors, more 
comfortable foam-rubber seats, new dip-paint 
exteriors. Another change? Synchronized first 
gear. This lets you shift into first without stop- 



ping: better in heavy traffic than former Dauphines. 

But when you stop to think about it, how are you 
going to change things like: up to 40 mpg gas 
economy, 4 doors for easy in and out, and an 
engine designed to be practically ageless? And 
looks— well, we conscientiously work at keeping 
our lilies giltless. 

Finally, because we like to give you your money’s 
worth, we warrant every 1962 Renault car (the 
Dauphine, the Dauphine Deluxe, the more power- 
ful Dauphine Gordini, and the Caravelle converti- 
ble) for 12 months or 12,000 miles. If our Gallic 
common sense is the sort that appeals to you, 
come take a look at our new ish cars. Chances 
are that they will appeal to you, too. So will the 
suggested P.O.E. prices— starting from $1395. 





HELLS OLD ANGELS 

Look! Up in the sky! Is it a bird? Is it a plane? You bet it's 
a plane! To be precise, it’s two planes — both from World War 
I. Banking at right is a German Pfalz D-12, flown by Frank 
Tallman, a Hollywood stunt pilot with pluming scarf. Coming 
up under the tail is a Nieuport 28, piloted by Cole Paien of 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. Will the Nieuport get the Pfalz? Turn the 
page for more on the latest — and most esoteric— of hobbies 



Photographs by Marlin Iger 



ORIGINAL COCKPIT of Spud 7 was meticulously 
restored by Owner James Petty of Gastonia, N.C., who 

spent six years searching the world for authentic parts 
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THE PLAYING SKIES 
OF WORLD WAR I 


by ROBERT H. BOYLE 

Every age in history has its admirers. 
Raymond Duncan, the dancer, wears a 
homespun tunic and longs for the glory 
that was Greece. The late Sol Bloom, 
Congressman, loved nothing more than 
to dress up as George Washington, the 
Father of our Country. A goodly num- 
ber of Americans are so bewitched by 
the Civil War that they recently refought, 
with no noticeable change in the result, 
the Battle of Bull Run. Now the latest 
craze is World War I planes. Antique 
aircraft enthusiasts, joined by a smatter- 
ing of sports car drivers, classic car buffs 
and gun collectors, most of whom arc 
psychologically driven to the exotic, 
have, in the last three years, seized upon 
World War I as an outlet for their ro- 
mantic fantasies. 

"The World War I interest is just dou- 
bling itself by the month," says Robert 
McGrath, proprietor of the World War 1 
Aero Bookshop in Roslindale, Mass. 
“With the advent of jets and missiles, 
aircraft lost their romance. A jet or a 
missile is just the carrier of a pilot. World 
War I pilots flew the plane. They were 
charioteers, and it was man against man." 

Mel Tormc, the singer, a dedicated 
World War I fan, says, "People who are 
fascinated by flying are, if not disgusted, 
at least disillusioned by this jet age. this 
push-button age.” Two years ago Torme 
and a number of other enthusiasts helped 
Hugh Wynne, an architect in Santa Ana, 
Calif., found The Society of World War 1 
Aero Historians. The society now has up- 
wards of 500 members in the U.S. and 


abroad and publishes a scholarly quar- 
terly, Cross & Cockade Journal, given 
over to detailed articles on such subjects 
as the Austrian Berg single-seater and 
the Escadrillc Lafayette. ("A lot of junk 
has been written about the Escadrille,” 
Wynne says, “and all kinds of people 
have claimed they were in it.") In recog- 
nition of growing interest in World War 
I, the U.S. Air Force Museum at Wright- 
Pattcrson AFB in Dayton held a reunion 
for World War l flyers last June. The 
guests, led by Captain Eddie Rickenback- 
er. America's leading ace, looked on as 
pilots performed in vintage World War I 


planes. No one indulged in dogfighting, 
but the day that that returns may not be 
far off. 

The World War I craze shows signs of 
catching on with a wider public. Li' l 
Abner, the comic strip, recently featured 
a dogfight between Captain Eddie Rick- 
etyback and "Kaiser Bill's Greatest 
Ace," Baron Ludvig von Henhausen. A 
couple of Hollywood producers are rac- 
ing to get their World War I scries on TV 
first. (Actually, there may well be more 
than enough room for two. The World 
War I genre has, the Lord help us, all 
the exploitive potential of the Western.) 

continued 



Collector Cole Palen shows one of his gems, a Fokker D-VII, o( Old Rhinebeck Aerodrome. 
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THE AMERICAN DISTILLING CO., INC. • NEW YORK, N. Y. • PEKIN, ILL. • SAUSALITO, CALIF. 


“The Bourbon That Named Itself” 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey • 90 Proof 


. . . among the greater pleasures in life. 

A bourbon that fulfills your unerring taste for dis- 
tinctive character, especially prized for its smooth, 
light-bodied flavor. 
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Riverside Records, specialists in sports 
car engine sounds, have pressed World 
War / Fighter Planes in Action, the big 
selling point of which is the sound of 
two German Pfalz D-XUs being pursued 
by two British Sopwith Camels. To add 
to the realism the sound track even in- 
cludes machine-gun fire directed at the 
Boches by a French infantryman, who 
opens up. according to the jacket notes, 
“a little soon to be effective." 

The book publishing business, too, is 
beginning to take note of World War 1 
interest. The leader in the field is Harlcy- 
ford Publications Limited of England. 
The firm has brought out several lavishly 
illustrated and expensive (S8.50 each) 
books, e.g.. Air Aces of the 1914-1918 
War and von Richthofen and The Fly- 
ing Circus, which The Society of World 
War I Aero Historians has pronounced 
to be "a noble effort." The main outlet 
for Harleyford in the U.S. is Gordon's 
Bookshop on 59th Street in New York 
City, hitherto the unofficial headquarters 
for automobile cultists of all kinds. 

Th* Flying Spy 

Long-forgotten histories of World War 
I aeronautics are suddenly being sought 
after as classics, and prices have tripled 
in the past lew years. A fine copy of Nor- 
man Hall's Balloon Buster Frank Luke of 
Arizona brings S30. Hall and Nordhoff's 
two-volume study. The Lafayette Flying 
Corps, sells for up to SI 50. and the warlet- 
ters and memorial volumes, dedicated to 
such flyers as Edmond Genet, Norman 
Prince, Victor Chapman and Hamilton 
Coolidge fetch as much as S75 apiece. 
The latest writer to come on strong is 
Elliott White Springs. His books, written 
in the "20s, arc common, but since 
his death two years ago interest in his 
work has revived. ( An eccentric mill own- 
er. Springs is perhaps best remembered 
as the author of the saucy Springmaid 
advertisements. An ace in World War I. 
he wrote a handful of flying stories and 
novels, notably War Birds, that were 
so astonishingly successful that they 
earned him S250.000.) 

Even pulp magazines of the "20s are 
in demand, particularly copies of the 
monthly, C-8 and His Battle Aces. G-8, 
it may be recalled, was not only the 
Master American Flying Spy but a mas- 
ter of the makeup kit. Whenever G-8 got 
in a tight spot, which was about every 
other page, he removed his makeup kit 
‘"from its secret hiding place," disguised 


himself and quickly outfoxed the hated 
Huns who were searching the woods for 
that "verdammter Kerli" Little did they 
know that the old farmer bicycling down 
the road was the Master Spy making 
his getaway. Assisting G-8 were his Battle 
Aces, big Bull Martin, "former All- 
American halfback," and Nippy Weston, 
"the little terrier ace who defied super- 
stition by flying Spad No. 13 and who 
delighted in laughing in the very face of 
death.” 

Of course, the most desirable posses- 
sion any World War I hobbyist can have 
is a plane. According to a recent count 
taken by Professor Dean H. Obrechl and 


pilot to fly a World War I plane today 
as long, of course, as the plane can pass 
Federal Aviation Agency inspection. 
(One collector was irked when an FA A 
inspector grounded his Spad because of 
rents in the original linen wing skin. "I 
thought it was all right." the collector 
said, “but he was new, and I guess he 
was afraid.**) 

Aloft. World War I planes are pro- 
hibited from flying over cities and vil- 
lages or any open area of assembly. 
Though this would tend to indicate some 
doubt about the durability of the planes, 
pilots say that with the necessary main- 
tenance the planes hold up reasonably 



Paul Muntz [right) chats with X-15 Pilot Scott Crossfield checking out a Lincoln Standard. 


Leonard E. Opdycke of Rochester. N.Y., 
there are 70 authentically restored World 
War I planes in the U.S. today, 35 of 
them in flying condition. In addition, 
there are 44 replicas, which do not rank 
as high in the scheme of values as do 
restorations. If the plane is almost ex- 
actly as it was the day it left the factory 
or the day it arrived at the front, it is 
incomparably desirable. Restoration or 
replica, it is important to have an orig- 
inal engine. "The airplane can always be 
built," explains Cole Palen. a prominent 
collector, "but building the engine is 
something else again." 

It is perfectly all right for a licensed 


well. In fact, many of the planes can 
outclimb and outdive light planes of 
comparable size today. A Spad, for in- 
stance, can climb 1.000 to 1.200 feet a 
minute, a respectable figure for almost 
any single-engine private plane. How- 
ever, there are some problems, mainly 
in landing. The landing gear was built 
for grass, and a pilot who alights on con- 
crete may as well write off the plane. A 
Spad is especially difficult to land be- 
cause of its built-in urge to ground-loop. 
The Spad has too much weight in the 
tail, 333 pounds to be exact, and when 
it touches down in the classic three-point 
position, it shows a compulsive urge to 
continued 
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go down the field backward instead of 
forward. 

There are three major collections of 
World War I planes in the U.S. The 
largest, 45 planes in all, belongs to Paul 
Mantz, three-time Bendix trophy win- 
ner and stuntman (he was the first in 
Hollywood to fiy through an open hang- 
ar), who keeps the fleet on hand for the 
movies. (Counting all types of aircraft, 
Mantz once owned 600 planes, ranking 
just ahead of Nationalist China as an 
air power.) Alas, some purists look down 
upon Mantz’s collection. “He cuts up 
his planes a lot,” says Hugh Wynne, 
“and doesn't worry much about preserv- 
ing the original design. For example, he 
has a Nieuport with a couple of feet 
clipped off the end of each wing. I don't 
know the engineering principle behind 
the alteration, but I guess it was done 
to get added speed for racing. Then, too, 
he has a Fokkcr D-VII that looks all 
right outside but doesn't have the origi- 
nal engine. We aren't lotus caters on this 
subject, you understand, but we just feel 
that Mantz's collection is not outstand- 
ing from a historical standpoint." 

Wynne has more respect for the col- 
lection of Frank Tallntan, also a stunt 
pilot. Tallman, 42, whose father flew 
for the Navy in France, has been collect- 
ing World War I planes for 1 5 years, and 


he now has six of them. The prize of the 
collection is a Pfalz D-XII (the one 
Riverside used in its recording). Unfor- 
tunately, he wrecked it at Wright-Pat- 
terson in June after the engine stalled at 
400 feet. He ground-looped on landing 
and smashed the lower right wing and 
landing gear. Tallman was unhurt. A 
dashing, mustachioed chap. Tallman 
revels in wearing riding boots, breeches 
and a white silk scarf. “When he gets 
dressed up,” an acquaintance remarks, 
“he looks like G-8 for sure." 

In the East the outstanding collection 
belongs to Cole Palen, 35, an aviation 
mechanic. While learning his trade at 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island. Palen be- 
came enamored of half a dozen World 
War 1 planes on exhibit in the field's 
museum. When the field had to make 
way for. of all things, a shopping center, 
he put in a successful bid for the planes. 
"It wasn't much," he says, “but it was 
every cent l had at the time." A few 
years ago he bought a 100-acre farm out- 
side Rhinebeck, N.V., cleared a runway 
through pastures and began building the 
Old Rhinebeck Aerodrome, a replica of 
a World War l base in France. To raise 
money for its construction he has flown 
his planes at air shows all over the coun- 
try, and he recently picked up a substan- 
tial sum exhibiting his Bleriot XI for a 
Wings brassiere advertisement. 

Though much work remains, the Old 


Rhinebeck Aerodrome is open to the 
public for a modest admission charge. 
Palen has landscaped the grounds so 
that visiting cars are hidden behind an 
embankment, the only cars out in the 
open being a 1917 Maxwell truck and a 
1910 Sears auto buggy. “I want to pre- 
serve the spirit of a World War I aero- 
drome," he says. The corrugated hangar 
is decorated with World War I posters 
admonishing the viewer to halt the Hun 
by buying Liberty bonds. Visitors arc 
free to inspect the planes. The most col- 
orful is a Fokker D-Vll rendered in a 
mottled camouflage pattern with a red- 
and-white polka dot squadron designa- 
tion on the tail. Palen, decked out in 
riding trousers, scarf, helmet and gog- 
gles, acts as guide. As an added touch, 
a white handkerchief trails from the top 
of his helmet. "That's to wipe the oil off 
the goggles," he explains. 

A lot of color 

The tour over, some visitors are per- 
mitted to clamber into the cockpit of a 
Nieuport 28 and try out the controls. 
The plane is lied down, but there is a 
great sense of exhilaration as Palen starts 
the engine. There is even more if the en- 
gine happens to catch fire, which it is 
prone to do. "That adds a lot of color,” 
says Palen, eyes aglitter. “In fact, it's got 
to the point where we might gel it on 
lire on purpose." end 
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“ONCE THE BUTT OF TRICKS, I NOW GET ALL THE TREATS” 

You, too, can win new respect at home by the INA method! 


"There is something of the lion in every man," says 
this insurance veteran, "but mine lay dormant until I 
started selling Insurance Company of North America 
Package Policies. I am now a neighborhood hero be- 
cause I sell them to my neighbors. 

"It’s only neighborly to explain the advantages of 
Packages like the INA-Champion Policy for careful 
drivers. A mouthful to say, this policy is the essence of 
simplicity . . . generous protection for drivers at a 
pleasantly low premium. Claims payment? When the 
chips are down, the chips are there! 

"If you're in insurance, and a sheep around the 
house, start selling INA Package Policies. You’ll soon 


find yourself a lion. If you’re not an insurance man, 
purchase an INA Package for your home, health, car 
or life. Treats will be your reward." 



INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 

Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK/ Mervin Hyman 


New heights for the new leaders 

Michigan State in the Midwest, Texas in the 

Southwest and Alabama and Mississippi are far ahead of the rest 


THE MIDWEST 

For 30 minutes, while 76.132 partisans 
sal in shivering horror. Notre Dame 
pushed Michigan Slate around Spartan 
Stadium. The hard-charging Irish line 
held State to 12 yards rushing, punished 
the Spartans lor 170 yards and Notre 
Dame led 7 0. Then Coach Dully Daugh- 
erty went to work. He changed all the 
offensive blocking assignments and told 
the defensive backs how to rotate to meet 
the play. He put Tackle Jim Bobbitt (247 
pounds). Guard Ed Budde (243) and 
Tackle Dave Behrman (253) in the line 
together for two-way duty and switched 
Defensive Back George Saimes (below) 
to offense. Suddenly Notre Dame's run- 


ners found their paths solidly blocked by 
huge Spartans. State sprang Saimes loose 
for 24- and 25-yard touchdown runs, 
added a 20-yard field goal by Art Brand- 
statter to polish off the Irish 17-7. 
Despite Michigan State's apparent af- 
fluence, the other Big Ten teams weren’t 
about to give up the fight. Iowa looked 
better than ever as Quarterback Matt 
S/ykowny completed 14 of 17 passes for 
169 yards and three touchdowns in a 
47-15 victory over Wisconsin. Ohio 
Slate gave the ball to Fullback Bob Fer- 
guson for 157 of its 220 yards rushing 
and slipped past Northwestern 10-0. 
Minnesota's Sandy Stephens threw four 
touchdow n passes and the Gophers beat 


Illinois 33 0. Michigan held olf fum- 
bling Purdue 16-14 and Indiana won 
at last, over Washington Stale 33-7 
For the second straight week a for- 
mer pupil sent Bud Wilkinson's Okla- 
homa Sooners sprawling. This time it 
was Kansas' Jack Mitchell, who got an- 
other good game from John Hadl, wear- 
ing contact lenses for the first time, as 
the Jay hawkers beat Oklahoma 10-0. 
However, Colorado and Missouri still 
held the aces in the Big Eight. The Buffa- 
loes, led by Lineman of the Week Joe 
Romig. who roamed far and wide to 
bat down three passes and innumerable 
Kansas State runners, tamed the Wild- 
cats 1 3-0; Missouri, just as unyielding. 




JUST ONE FIAT! A prestige car for more than 60 years, yet peerless in economy of price and per- 
formance. What a difference it can make in your family’s life! The new Fiat model 600 /d brings you new 
styling and greater economy— more horsepower, 10 mph more speed, reduced fuel consumption— in a car 
as easy to drive and park as the famous model 600 it replaces. Whether you are a one, two or ten-car 
family, just one Fiat can average down your travel costs and fully satisfy your pride. At $1249*, Fiat 600/D 
is hundreds of dollars less than any compact or comparable import. Save on gas, oil, tires. Start this 
economy now. See your dealer. 
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Budweiser 


Be sure you have 
enough. Buy BUD* 
in big sizes: 

• HALF QUART cans 

• QUART bottles 

• Full CASE of 24 






FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 

took- the wind out of the Iowa State Cy- 
clones 13-7. Nebraska got a shock at 
Stillwater, losing to Oklahoma State 
14-6. 

Detroit's Jerry Gross gave Navy fits 
with his fine passing, but the Titans 
succumbed ultimately 37-19. The top 
three: 

1. MICHIGAN STATE <4-0) 

2. IOWA (4-0) 

3. OHIO STATE (3-0.1) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

The Southwest Conference, where title 
hopes are as fragile as dime-store toys, 
was as unpredictable as ever. Texas 
Tech, a Johnny-come-lately to the ways 
of this crazy-quilt league, showed that it 
had learned quickly when it upset Baylor 
19-17 on H. L. Daniels' 34-yard field 
goal with 27 seconds to play. TCU sent 
Texas \&M tumbling 15-14 when Sonny 
Gibbs, playing with several broken ribs, 
passed the Horned Frogs 98 yards to the 
Aggie one. and Jerry Spearman kicked 
a 20-yard field goal with 2: 1 2 left. 

But Texas did the expected. Coach 
Darrell Royal, blessed with the swiftest 
backs in all of Texas, let them run to 
their hearts’ content against Arkansas. 
Quarterback Mike Gotten, pausing occa- 
sionally to fling a well-directed pass, 
cleverly directed the flow of traffic against 
the stunting Arkansas linemen. He ran 
Halfbacks Jim Saxton. Jack Collins and 
Jerry Cook inside and outside, and the 
unbeaten Longhorns piled up 354 yards 
rushing while trampling the poor Porkers 
33-7. However, Texas isn't yet safe from 
its pursuers. Rice, victor over SMI 10-0 
Saturday, will come to Austin this week 
aching for an upset. The top three: 

2. RICE (3-1) 

3. ARKANSAS (3-2) 


THE EAST 

All season long Coach Rip Engle had 
waited for his Penn Slate team to live up 
to its preseason notices and give him his 
100th victory. Strangely, his big linemen 
had looked more like docile lambs than 
the ferocious Nittany Lions they were 
supposed to be and his backficld never 
seemed able to generate a sustained at- 
tack. Last Saturday Engle's patience 
was rewarded. While Syracuse stumbled 
dreadfully without its two ailing quar- 
terbacks, Dave Sarettc and Bob Lclli, 
State's looping linemen, led by Ends 
Bob Mitinger and Jim Schwab, keyed 
on Halfback Ernie Davis and held him 
to a mere 36 yards. Quarterback Galen 
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Hall, back after missing two games with 
an injured shoulder, deftly spread the 
Syracuse defenders with his extremely 
accurate passes (10 out of 12 for 170 
yards) and flipped to Roger Kochman 
and Dick Anderson for touchdowns. 
Kochman, meanwhile, burst through 
and around the stultified Orange line- 
men for 107 yards as the Lions thor- 
oughly whipped Syracuse 14-0. 

There were a few other surprise® in 
the East. Unbeaten \ Ulanova, with high- 
blown hopes for a Bowl date, was sud- 
denly deflated under the precise probing 
of Boston C ollege's stumpy George Van 
Cott, and the Eagles won 22-6. Boston 
l . caught West Virginia still meditating 
on its wonderful victory over Pitt and 
cased by the Mountaineers 12-6. Holy- 
Cross marched 74 yards in the final 
minutes to catch Dartmouth 17-13. 
Shutting out its third straight foe, 
Colgate upset Princeton 15-0. But Army 
and Rutgers performed as expected. 
The Cadets methodically marched up 
and down the field against over- 
matched Idaho 51-7; undefeated Rut- 
gers stayed mostly on the ground to 
beat Lehigh 32-15. 

The Ivy League race proceeded in or- 
derly fashion. Columbia held off Har- 
vard to win 26-14; Yale recovered its 
aplomb to beat Cornell 12-0; Penn de- 
feated Brown 7-0. The top three; 

J. ARMY (4-1) 

3. PENN STATE (3-2) 


THE SOUTH 

Continuing to rumble through a marsh- 
mallow schedule, Mississippi humiliated 
Tulanc 41-0 as the other SEC contend- 
ers dutifully kept up the chase. Ala- 
bama. the team w ith the next best chance 
for the title (and almost as many marsh- 
mallows on its schedule), was impressive 
as it whipped Tennessee 34-3 for the 
first time since 1954. The Crimson Tide 
was led by the inventive Pat Trammell, 
who came up with a new gimmick the 
“whoopee” pass a shotputter's push 
over the middle to a breaking halfback. 
When the defense drifted to protect 
against the whoopee. Trammell sent 
Halfback Ray Abruzzcse storming 
through the gaps. The big ’Bama line 
stopped everything except George Shu- 
ford's amazing 53-yard field goal. 

It was homecoming night at LSI', but 
for a while the hosts were just too hos- 
pitable. They politely let Kentucky's 
Jerry Woolum pass them dizzy in the 
first half and were barely ahead 17-14. 
But LSU's aggressive Chinese Bandits 
finally forgot their manners, put a de- 
termined rush on Woolum and inter- 
cepted three of his passes. The “Go” 
team attacked brazenly from a shotgun 
spread and the Tigers pulled ahead 24- 
14. l-lorida, defending sturdily against 
Vanderbilt, beat the Commodores 7-0. 
Georgia Tech and Auburn bashed each 
other furiously before Tech won 7-6 
when the gambling Tigers missed a two- 
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SATURDAY’S 
TOUGH ONES 



. . .a new ingredient 
in men's toiletries 
that separates 
the men from the boys 
. . .but not the girls 

MAX FACTOR 



after shave lotion- Brisk tingle. Rugged 
scent. Starts your day with a right face, $1.00 
deodorant cologne —You're safe all day with 
the clean, fresh tang of the Male Factor, $1.25 
PRE-ELECTRIC SHAVE LOTION-SetS up Whiskers 
like clay pigeons for the smoothest, closest 
shave ever. And refreshing as a breeze, $.75 



point pass in the last period of the game. 

While Maryland was off beating Air 
Force 21-0 at Denver, its ACC neigh- 
bors back home were doing their best 
to confuse the issue. Clcmson Coach 
Frank Howard, perhaps the best con- 
fuser of all, had Duke thoroughly frus- 
trated when he cleverly put two half- 
backs on the Blue Devils' swing end. 
But his biggest surprise was sophomore 
Jim Parker, who twice pitched Clcmson 
into scoring range and carried the ball 
over once himself for a 17 7 victory. 
North Carolina and North Carolina 
State also edged back into contention. 
The Tar Heels beat South Carolina 17 0 
to tie Duke for first place: the vagabond 
Wolfpack settled down behind Roman 
Gabriel’s passing to beat Wake Forest 
7-0. The top three: 

1. MISSISSIPPI (5-0) 

2. ALABAMA (S-O) 

3. GEORGIA TECH (4-1) 


THE WEST 

The balance of power in the Big Five now 
seems to be heading south. California, 
after a very brief renaissance, was no 
match for USC and lost 28 -14. Quarter- 
back Pete Bcathard obediently plumbed 
Cal's light middle with the rocketing 
shots of 220-pound Fullback Ben Wilson 
and, when the Bear linebackers crept up 
closer, he passed to the open flanks on 
the way to two touchdowns. 

UCLA's passers (0 for 7) were even 
more helpless than Pitt's runners (49 
yards), but the Bruins belted the flawless 
Panthers 20- 6 with Tailback Mike Haff- 
ner roaming through the Pitt line for 120 
yards. Cracked UCLA Coach Billy 
Barnes, “We have a passing attack. The 
trouble is we don’t have a passer." 

Up north. Washington's Jim Owens 
was still experimenting. Last Saturday he 
moved third-string Quarterback Bill Sil- 
er to wingback, put him in motion and 
the Huskies beat Stanford 13 0. 

Wyoming and Utah set the stage for 
Saturday's Cowboys vs. Indians Skyline 
battle at Salt Lake City. Chuck Lamson 
led Wyoming past Brigham Young 36-8 
while Utah beat Montana 24-12. But 
Colorado State's Tuffy Mullison was 
convinced that Utah State is the best 
in the conference. "Once those Aggies 
get rolling, they kill you,” muttered Mul- 
lison in agonized admiration after Slate 
crushed his Rams 49 3. The top three: 

1. WYOMING (4-0-2) 

2. WASHINGTON (3-2) 

3. UCLA (3 2) 


Penn State over California. The Niltany 
Lions arc roaring again. Cal's Randy Gold 
will have to hustle to keep Bob Mitinger 
and the other State toughies off his back. 
lsu over Florida. Ambitious Gators will 
seriously test the LSU defense, but the Tigers 
have a knack of making a little go a long way. 
■ owa over Purdue. Matt Szykowny’s passes 
and a horde of able Hawkeycs vs ill be too 
much for the diligent but unimaginative 
Boilermakers. 

Michigan over Minnesota. But not without 
some difficulty. The head-butting in the line 
will be tierce as both teams strive to stay in 
the Big Ten race. 

Notre Dame over Northwestern. There 
aren't many smiling Irish eves at South Bend 
this week, but Northwestern isn't Michigan 
State, and those good Notre Dame backs 
will find room to run again. 

Missouri over Nebraska. Although Stub- 
born enough up front, the Huskers will be 
too busy chasing Tigers to muster an offense. 
Texas over Rice. Jim Saxton and his swift 
Longhorn playmates will leave the slower 
Owls blinking with confusion. 
ucla over Stanford. The Bruins have an 
eye on the Rose Bowl. They may be deterred, 
but not by Stanford. 

Washington over Oregon. Although these 
aren’t the Huskies of I960, Coach Jim Owens 
always manages to have a surprise or two 
ready for would-be marauders. 

Wyoming over Utah. This is the week for 
the fur to fly in the Skyline. A healthy 
Chuck Lamson will be too much to handle 
—even for that tough Utah line. 

Other games 

AUBURN OVER CLEMSON 

COLORADO OVER OKLAHOMA 
DARTMOUTH OVER HARVARD 
DUKE OVER NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
MIAMI OVER NORTH CAROLINA* 

MISSISSIPPI OVER VANOERBILT 
NAVY OVER PITT 
PRINCETON OVER CORNELL 
SYRACUSE OVER HOLY CROSS 
•FrUay night game 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS: 

SEASON'S RECORD: 85-30-5 



new faces: USC Sophomore Pete 
Bcathard Uefh completed 10 of 14 passes 
for 154 yards and two TDs, ran for 52 more 
against Cal; It. L. Daniels of Texas Tech 
beat Baylor with a 34-yard field goal. 
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Great Skiing! 



Great apres-skiing! 


The French Government Tourist Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York, PLaja 7 1125. Other offices: Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Miami, Montreal. 


hunting / Virginia Kraft 



THE ENOLESS SWEEP Of THE PLAINS AT THEIR BACHS. HUNTERS LOOK POR P ARTRtODE ALONG A OiRT ROAD IN NORTH OAHOTA 


Right bird on 
the right prairie 


Wherever they put him, the Hun 
partridge dropped dead— until he 
got to the grain fields of the West 

O n the great rolling prairies of North 
Dakota, the fields arc stubbled yel- 
low from horizon to horizon. The wheat 
harvest has ended, but in these fields 
the busiest time of year has just begun. 
Fat cock pheasants flush, cackling, from 
the coulees; prairie chickens covey in 
the windrows; and Hungarian partridge 
feed along the plowings. During these 
weeks, in the town of Raub, a house- 
wife cannot buy a loaf of bread at the 
general store; Proprietor Earl Liebel is 
o!T gunning. In Minot anyone expecting 
a letter or wanting to buy a Ford has to 
wait till sundown when Postman Boyd 
Hustad or Ford Agent Gordon West lie 
comes home from the field. And anyone 
who wanted the game warden on a re- 
cent day in McLean County would have 
had to whistle and wail— he was out 
shooting with me. For hunting is the 
prime recreation of one-fourth the pop- 
ulation of North Dakota; and certainly 
even in this record year for upland game 


(SI, Sept. 1 1 ), there are no states that 
produce birds in as large numbers, and 
few states with as much variety. 

The handsomest target in these great 
flocks is the ring-necked pheasant. But 
just as numerous and far more exciting 
to shoot, is an unglamorous little hand- 
ful of brownish-gray feathers called the 
Hungarian partridge (rig hi). Bigger than 
a quail, not as large as a ruffed grouse, 
the Hun is fast becoming the No. I up- 
land game bird not only in North Da- 
kota but throughout much of the North 
Central prairie region. As such, it is a 
striking example of the superb sport 
that can result from planting the right 
bird in the right place. 

Like the pheasant, the Hun partridge 
is an immigrant. Benjamin Franklin's 
son-in-law, Richard Bache, imported 
the first ones in the late 18th century. 
For some reason Bache felt that New 
Jersey was a lot like Hungary, so he re- 
leased the birds in New Jersey — where 
they promptly died. In the next hundred 
years other Hun fanciers released birds 
in almost every other state in the coun- 
try, but whatever subtle combination of 
elements caused them to flourish in cen- 
tral and southeastern Europe did not 


seem to exist on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. By 1 900 biologists were ready to con- 
cede that the Hungarian partridge was 
happier in Hungary. 

As a matter of fact, it was — until 1 90S, 
when a small sportsman's club in Alber- 
ta imported 200 pairs and released them, 
with great enthusiasm but very little 
hope, in the prairies around Calgary. 
The Huns loved it. Within five years they 
were multiplying and spreading at the 
incredible rate of 28 miles per year 
throughout the entire southern portion 
of the province. Neighboring Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba. Montana. North Da- 
kota. Idaho and Iowa soon discovered 
— with no effort on their parts, with 
neither special conservation measures, 
stocking programs nor habitat improve- 
ment — that they too had expanding col- 
onies of Hungarians. 

Like the old country 

What the birds liked was the compara- 
tively dry climate, with limited rainfall 
spread evenly over the year, instead of 
the pelting torrents one is likely to get 
in New Jersey during the late spring. 
They also liked the open prairie, but 
most of all they liked living on farmland. 
In short, they were typical immigrants: 
after coming all this way they still liked 
what they had back home. 

The primary concentrations of Hun- 
garian partridge remain in this original 
northern Great Plains region with two 
secondary areas in the southern Lake 
states and the Pacific Northwest. In the 
U.S. the greatest population is in 
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North Dakota, where 90' , of the state 
is in agriculture, and some 41 million 
acres of spring and durum wheat, rye, 
flax and barley give the birds both food 
and cover. More than 400.000 Huns 
have been killed in a single season in that 
state alone, and normal populations rival 
those of any native upland species. 

The Hun has achieved this lofty estate 
with little or no help. Nor does he need 
any. One of the hardiest birds on the 
continent, the Hun not only can survive 
long stretches of sub-zero weather, but 
actually seems to enjoy it. When other 
species such as the pheasant and the 
sharp-tailed grouse huddle in brush, 
seeking cover from freezing winds and 
snow, the Hun can often be found strut- 
ting around on an unprotected field. 
When the Hun does seek cover, he is usu- 
ally trying to get out of the sun. The 
birds need very little water and can sus- 
tain themselves, if necessary, by sucking 
the dew from the morning grass. 

Unlike the pheasant, which can eat its 
way through a Nebraska cornfield, or 
the ruffed grouse, which is not above 
gorging itself in a Massachusetts cran- 
berry patch, the Hungarian's damage to 
crops is insignificant and most farmers 
welcome the birds on their land. In fact, 
it is a rare Dakota farmer who does not 
have at least one covey in his front yard 
— the birds seem to like to rest close to a 
house or barn. 

Wherever they choose their cover, 
Huns usually rest in midday and at 
night. Then, in the morning until about 
1 1, and again in the early evening, they 


move out into the plowings to feed. In 
these hours the Hungarians are hunted 
in the corners of the fields and along the 
edges of dirt-track roads. But they can 
be hunted, too. in the middle of a warm 
autumn afternoon when they gather in 
the windrows and the plantings, seeking 
shade from the sun. 

It was on just such a lazy October 
day that I hunted them recently w ith Dr. 
E. G. DcMots of Minot. In the three 
decades since Hungarian partridge have 
been legal game in North Dakota, thedoc- 
tor has not missed an open season. His 
dental patients learned long ago to have 
their teeth put in order during the sum- 
mer. because, after opening day, the doc- 
tor is out where the Huns are. 

We hunted an area some 70 miles 
southwest of Minot, an area of open 
fields broken only by lines of windrows. 
Here the plantings are rarely more than a 
quarter of a mile long or 20 to 30 yards 
wide and two people can easily cover a 
dozen or more on a leisurely hunt. With 
few exceptions, every one holds not only 
partridge but an exciting variety of other 
game. For example, a raucous cock 
pheasant burst from the first planting, 
and down a few yards some 16 sharp- 
tailed grouse sprang into the air. 

We walked abreast along the edges at 
either side of the windrow, a Labrador 
retriever at heel and a Brittany spaniel 
out ahead. The close-ranging Brittany 
is especially suited to this kind of hunt- 
ing, since he can be taught to approach 
Hun cover cautiously and point the birds 
well before reaching them. This is im- 
portant. because unlike bobwhite quail, 
Hungarians are skittish and rarely sit 
tight to a dog. Usually they will flush 
wild out of shooting range: and even 
within range, their swift and erratic flight 
makes them difficult targets for the best 
of shots. 

When the Brittany pointed, therefore, 
he was signaling not a covey under his 
nose but Huns some 30 or 40 yards ahead. 
Though the Hungarians are inclined to 
go up early, it is impossible to predict 
what they will do. One covey burst into 
the air before we reached the dog: an- 
other held until we passed it and then, 
gabbling noisily, took off almost under 
our feet. In fact, no two coveys of the 
many dozen flushed were exactly alike, 
and this, perhaps, is an important reason 
why the Hungarian ranks so high as a 
sporting target. 

But there are other reasons. Once 
flushed, the birds seldom fly much be- 
yond a few hundred yards, and a sharp- 


eyed hunter can usually spot where they 
sit down— in a field or in another plant- 
ing — and then walk them up again. We 
flushed the same large covey of Huns 
several times this way. 

The endurance of the birds brought 
down was exceptional. Even cleanly hit, 
a Hun may fly more than 100 yards be- 
fore falling. This is why a retriever is a 
necessity. A dead bird, down at a dis- 
tance. is hard to find. And a crippled 
Hun tends to sit motionless. More than 
one has been stepped over by a hunter 
who failed to see the bird huddled at the 
bottom of a furrow. 

Thanks to his ubiquitous nature, the 
Hungarian provides a bonus for seekers 
after pheasants, sharptail, ruffed grouse 
and even ducks. It is this bonus of hunting 
excitement that brings out-of-state hunt- 
ers back into North Dakota each year. 
And it is the sort of bonus that other 
regions can provide by supplementing 
their native birds with adaptable im- 
migrants. This already is being done in 
the Southwest, particularly in Nevada 
where the chukar partridge was import- 
ed from India to become the No. I game 
bird. Other states are experimenting with 
even more exotic birds — the kalij pheas- 
ant in Virginia, the bamboo partridge in 
Missouri and the red jungle fowl in. of 
all places, Oklahoma. Some of these 
birds may turn out to be as unhappy 
with their new environments as Bache's 
birds were as they sat in the rain in New 
Jersey. But as they settle into the proper 
habitat, it is not overoptimistie to think 
these imports ultimately may provide 
gunners all over the U.S. with as much 
sport as the Hungarian partridge now 
offers in North Dakota. end 
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A SPLIT SECOND TOO LATE. PRIVATEER (LEFT) GRIMACES AS A SPANIARD'S STICK WHIZZES BY HIS FACE AFTER HITTING BALL 


A well-kept international secret 


Almost nobody knew it, but 
just the other day U.S. field hockey 
had itself a six-flag jamboree 


\ A / hen it comes to field hockey." says 
* * New York’s John Rote, coming 
straight to the point. “I’m like a fanatic: 
I’ll go to any length to promote its 
growth in the United States." Rote, who 
has picked a row that would be hard to 
hoc even with a hoc let alone a hockey 
stick, is chairman of the Privateers. 
America’s foremost (there is no other) 
international men’s field hockey touring 
team. Fellow Privateers, who play for the 
most part in Rye. N.Y. and Greenwich, 
Conn., share Rote's obsession. To dem- 
onstrate as much, they recently went to 
the extraordinary length of inviting to 
their home grounds 120 other players 


from such faraway hockey hotbeds as 
Spain, the Netherlands Antilles, Bermu- 
da, the West Indies and Canada. John 
Rote met their planes, paired them off 
in 22 games, played himself as captain of 
the Privateers, shepherded his polyglot 
charges through two days of sightseeing 
in Washington, D.C., stood up under 
the pressures of a dozen or so cocktail 
parties, buffet dinners and outdoor bar- 
becues, and hoped, in weary conclusion, 
that the third Privateers’ International 
Hockey Festival had been just the tonic 
American men’s field hockey needed. 

Traditionally a schoolgirls’ game in 
this country, men in other lands have 
been playing field hockey for the Lord 
knows how long: pebble rolling is its 
prehistoric ancestor, hockey has been an 
Olympic contest since 1908. and Gre- 
cian boys, neatly dressed in nothing, 
can be seen playing the game on sonic 


resurrected amphoras. Even today, when 
played by its best practitioners, amateur 
field hockey (the. only kind) attracts 
crowds of up to 20,000 in India, and en- 
joys a fair-sized popularity in Europe. 
Britain and in the West Indies. 

Since U.S. girls got hold of it first 
(the two have been the best of chums 
since Victorian days), field hockey here 
is stigmatized as sissy, which it is not. The 
burden nonetheless has been almost in- 
surmountable — most of the few Ameri- 
can men who do play the game are for- 
eign-born and learned it as boys some- 
where else (of the Privateers' 40-odd mem- 
bers. only four were born in the U.S.). 

It is the Privateers’ sustaining con- 
viction, however, that all field hockey 
needs is a chance to prove itself in Ameri- 
ca, and that given that chance it would 
excite and sweep the nation. Largely 
on the basis of this thought — another 
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was that nebulous but still lively intan- 
gible called “international good will and 
friendship” the Privateers formed their 
club five years ago. To their credit, they 
have never been beaten on U.S. soil. 
They have been beaten, of course, on 
the five continents they have visited, but 
they have never been beaten by Russia. 
“They won’t play us.” says John Rote, 
who adds darkly: “I think they're work- 
ing very hard building a formidable 
team. They guard these things just like 
they do their nuclear bombs.” 

Donald Duck and Grace Coolidge 

Since even field hockey players some- 
times tire of their game (“Oh. gosh yes, 
man.” said a West Indian), play was in- 
terrupted in midweek for sightseeing in 
Washington. Transported there by bus, 
the players were installed in barracks at 
Bolling Air Force Base. Later, the Span- 
iards were guests for 90 minutes of the 
Spanish ambassador (who served his tee- 
totaling guests that splendid American 
beverage. Donald Duck canned orange 
juice), the Antillcans of the Netherlands 
Minister Plenipotentiary (who was kept 
waiting 90 minutes by a lost bus), and 
the Bermudians and West Indians of a 
Washington-based Privateer (who hurt 
his back dancing the limbo). A tour of 
the White House also was arranged 
it was in the Red Room that one Span- 
iard wondered when Grace Coolidge had 
been President, and it was on the North 
Porch that everyone wondered where the 
current President was. Unhappily, he 
was unavailable, leaving John Rote the 
sad duty of surrendering to a presidential 
aide a field hockey stick inscribed with 
John F. Kennedy’s name. 

Back at work at field hockey a few 
days later, the festival ran out its nine- 
day course. Whether John Rote suc- 
ceeded in proving his contention that 
field hockey is as potentially popular as 
any game going is debatable the specta- 
tors at most of the matches played ranged 
from zero to three dozen but fast and 
furious it certainly was. with enough 
whacked shins and elbowed noses to test 
the mettle of any he-man. And the cause 
of international amity was well served 
too— unseemly nationalism was never 
able to intrude upon the polite and well- 
bred festivities, since the games were 
scored individually so that no team could 
claim it had "won the tournament." 
Entre nous, the Privateers wound up 
with the best record (five wins and two 
ties) and Bermuda had the worst (one 
win and four losses). end 
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IN MUSIC... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 
IN SCOTCH... 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



There's just no substitute for character The unmistakable flavour 
of Teacher's has been Highland-bred for over S generations. 

It's the flavour . . . unmistakable 

TEACHER’S 

HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 

| HOTTLKH IX .SCOTI.AXdI 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY/66 PROOF / SCHIEFFEUN £ CO.. NEW YORK 
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Britannia rules the tables 


E arly this month, in the picturesque Devonshire seaside 
resort of Torquay, Britain’s contract bridge team with- 
stood teams representing 15 countries to win the European 
Championship for the first time since 1954. In the interven- 
ing years France — who took second place in Torquay — won 
the title in 1955 and the World Olympiad in I960. Italy — a 
scrambling fourth this year — won in four successive years, 
1956-59. 

Britain’s triumphant sixsome — Nico Gardener, Albert 
Rose, Kenneth Konstam, Claude Rodrigue, Alan T ruscott and 

North-South vulnerable 



* ♦ 3+ 3 ♦ PASS 

3N.T. PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: jack of spades 

Anthony Priday, with Louis Tarlo as nonplaying captain — 
will represent Europe in the world championship matches 
for the Bermuda Bowl to be played in New York City begin- 
ning February 10 next year. Do not, however, leap to the 
hopeful conclusion that Italy’s four-time winners have thus 
been eliminated from that event. By winning in Buenos 
Aires last April, Italy gained her fourth successive Bermuda 
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victory and automatically qualified to defend in 1962. Under 
the rules it was impossible for Italy to qualify another team 
for the February tourney; had Italy won in Torquay, the 
country finishing second would have sent its team to the U.S. 

With France still crippled by the suspension of one inter- 
national pair and the deliberate absence of another because 
of a current feud in French bridge politics, the powerful Eng- 
lish team was favored in Torquay and piled up a formidable 
early lead. This was one of the deals that contributed heavily 
to its sixth-round victory over France, 107 to 79. 

The bidding shown took place when the hand was played 
in the closed room, with Gardener and Rose playing North- 
South for Britain. South won the spade, knocked out the 
ace of diamonds and. when East returned a spade, declarer 
galloped off with 10 tricks— four diamonds, four clubs and 
two spades. 

The contract was the same, but the story was different 
when the French stars. Pierre Ghestem and Rene Bacherich, 
played the North-South hands in the Bridgerama — the room 
where the electric board was set up in one of 12th century 
Torre Abbey’s outbuildings known as the Spanish Barn, be- 
cause. according to legend, survivors of the ill-fated Spanish 
Armada of 1588 took refuge there. It was no place of refuge 
for the French pair, however. 

Rodrigue (West ), who once played international bridge for 
Egypt, hit upon the devastating opening lead of the heart 10, 
taken by East’s ace. Konstam (East) returned the spade 9, 
which was allowed to force dummy’s ace. Ghestem wisely 
decided to rescue as much as he could from the impending 
wreck and grabbed his four high clubs before leading a dia- 
mond. taken by Konstam's ace. 

A spade return would have insured that the defenders won 
the rest. However. East returned a low heart. West won 
with the 8 and cashed the queen; then, fearing that East 
did not have a second spade. West took home his king be- 
fore leading to East’s jack of hearts. Fast cashed the fifth 
club to chalk up the third undertrick before conceding the 
last diamond. The 930 combined plus was worth 15 Inter- 
national Match Points and wouldn't have scored another 
point even if the contract had been set four. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Yes. five diamonds would have been cold. But interference 
bidding of the kind put up by West makes it difficult to 
reach the perfect contract — which helps to point up the 
value of the weak jump-overcall. end 
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SIX REASONS WHY 

du ponajuns 

BETTER THAN TIE 
ANTI-FREEZE YOU 

USED LAST YEAR 


You use Du Pont "Telar" just like 
any permanent-type anti-freeze . . . 
mixed with water in the radiator to 
the strength you need for the climate 
where you live. And you use exactly 
the same amount, lint that's where 
the similarity ends. Because: 

1. “Telar" outlasts your car. You 
never have to drain or replace it. 
Just check your radiator each fall 
for possible small losses. 

2. ••Telar” is more economical in the 
long run. It takes one and one-half 
gallons of “Telar” to protect the av- 
erage full-sized car down to zero. 
At the new , low price of S3. 95. that's 
only about a dollar more than ordi- 
nary anti-freeze protection. But you 
save more than that at the end of 
the first year alone... and these sav- 


ings keep right on accumulating - 
year after year. 

3. You have no worries with “Telar". 
Remember, your car is always pro- 
tected. There's no danger of a sudden 
cold snap catching you unprotected 
and freezing up your engine. It's a 
summer coolant, too. 

4. “Telar” protects your cooling sys- 
tem from rust and corrosion, winter 
and summer. It guardsallenginc met- 
als— is particularly recommended for 
the new aluminum engines. "Telar" 
is harmless to water hose. 

5. An additional safeguard — "Telar" 
offers you the exclusive C olor Check 
feature that alone would be worth 
its slightly higher first cost. If 
“Telar" should turn from its nor- 
mal red to yellow, you'll know the 


solution is no longer fighting rust — 
though it may still be giving effective 
anti-freeze protection. But the chance 
of this happening— if it ever hap- 
pens in your car — is so remote your 
dealer will replace the "Telar" free 
of charge, although there may be a 
small charge for installation. 

6. “Telar" is made by l)u Pont. 

NOW AT \ NEW LOW PRICK 

lelar 

anti-freeze and summer coolant 



Belter Thing' for Belter Living . . . through Chemistry 




PRO BASKETBALL . 


NBA SCOUTING REPORTS 


Russell in the East 
and muscle in the West 
should triumph again 

Two shrewd new coaches from the college 
ranks will help their teams, and rookies will 
aid others, but the likely winners are still 
the Celtics and the Hawks. With depth, plus 
Bill Russell and Bob Cousy, Boston should 
win a close eastern race, while big, brawl- 
ing St. Louis faces less trouble in the West 



Syracuse 
New Vork 
Si. Louis 
Los Angeles 
Detroit 


LEADING REBOUNDERS' 

Will Chamberlain 27.2 

Tom Cola 9.4 

Paul Ari/in 8.6 


PHILADELPHIA 
WARRIORS 

Wilt Chamberlain, the 
Warriors' moody 7-foot 
2-inch center, broke 10 
NBA records last season 
and became the first pro 
to score 3.000 points. 
This year, under new Coach Prank McGuire {see pane 30), he 
may not be the league's top scorer, but he will be an immeasur- 
ably better team player. He is adapting himself to McGuire’s 
college-style offense, which calls for lots of passing by two very 
fast, small guards, Guy Rodgers and Al Attles. Bigger and 
slightly slower, Tom Gola is now playing regularly as a forward, 
where he joins burly Paul Arizin. the slowest man (and best shot) 
in this quick offense. Pd Conlin rounds out the backcourt. and 
6-foot -6 Tom Meschery, this year's best rookie, adds muscle up 
front. The team badly needs what McGuire calls "one mean big 
man." But plenty of foes will find the new Warriors nasty enough. 

LEADING SCORERS' 

Will Chamberlain 38.3 

WON LOST 

Boston 



Last year the Celtics could have 
' won in a walk, and they almost 
did, beating Philadelphia by 1 1 
games for their fifth consecutive 
Eastern Division title. This year 
they are still the best in the NBA. 
all the way to prove it. Bill Shannon 
i game) and Gene Conley (substitute center) are 
gone. Bob Cousy is still matchless, but he is also 33. Coach Red 
Auerbach has nine returning veterans, however, so the changes 
won’t be fatal. The Joneses (Sam and K.C.). line-drive-shooting 
Tom Heinsohn. Frank Ramsey and Tom Sanders, w ho performed 
so well as a rookie in last year's playoffs, will share Shannon's 
points. Cousy paces himself well, and Auerbach can afford to 
rest him often. Bill Russell, the defensive wonder who was last 
season's MVP, is back with a goatee and a better shot. The Cel- 
tics' future depends on Russell. If he stays healthy, it's Boston. 

LEADING SCORERS' 

Tom Heinsohn 21.3 

Boh Cousy 18.1 

Bill Russell 16.9 

LEADING REBOUNDERS 

Bill Russell 23.9 



SYRACUSE 
NA TIONALS 

Despite the presence of three rook- 
ies, Syracuse is back with much the 
same strengths and weaknesses as 
last year. Hal Greer and Larry Cos- 
tello still compose the fastest and 
perhaps the best backcourt in the 
league. Greer is an excellent middle- 
distance jump shot, and Costello is worth 10 points on defense 
alone. Dick Barnett has gone to the ABL. However, a newcomer, 
Paul Neumann, a fair shot and a cool play maker, may help the 
Nats' offense more than Barnett, while scoring less. The master 
of the forecourt is, of course, Dolph Schaycs, now in his 14th 
season and fit as ever. Dave Ganibcc and a hustling rookie, l.ee 
Shaffer, arc the other top forwards, with hook-shooting John 
Kerr and huge (7-foot-3) and improving Swede Halbrook the 
somc\v hat erratic centers. Syracuse will depend less on its guards, 
get the ball to the forwards for closer shots, and make the playoffs. 

LEADING SCORERS' 

Dolph Schaycs 23.6 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Si. Louis 
Los Angeles 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 
Totals 


Hal Greer 19.6 

Dick Burnell 16.9 

LEADING REBOUNDERS' 

Dolph Schaycs 12.2 

John Kerr 12.0 
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ST. LOUIS 
HA WKS 

It isn’t so much that the Hawks over- 
whelm the Western Division: they 
plow it under. They won by 1 6 games 
two seasons ago. and 15 games last 
year. This season they are better, 
but the competition is too. So the 
Hawks may win by only half as 
many. Their terrorizing forecourt of Hob Pettit. Clyde Lovellette 
and ClilT Hagan is as daintily accurate with its shots and as bull- 
dozing on defense as ever. Old Larry I oust is showing new zeal 
and a 6-foot -7 rookie. Ron Horn, lop player in the armed forces 
last year, may be added- Dismayed by poor backcourt shooting. 
Coach Paul Seymour came up with a surprising find in irrepres- 
sible Cleo Mill. Very fast and a good shot. Hill will be a starter. 
Si Green. John McCarthy and another good shooter. Len Wil- 
kens (if out of the Army in time) are among the able backcourt 
men. Seymour calls the team "my best." Who can argue? 


LOS ANGELES 
LAKERS 

The Lakers were the surprise of 
the NBA last year. Starting off 
slowly, partly because of a bad 
schedule break, they won 13 of 
their last 25 and nearly beat the 
Hawks in the playoffs. Now the schedule is better, and so is the 
team, led by Elgin Baylor, the best all-round player in the league, 
a resolute bull on defense and a fantastic scorer. Tom Hawkins 
and Rudy LuRusso complete a good forecourt. Last year's line 
rookie, Jerry West, is a surprising 25', better this season, and 
Frank Selvv is shooting the way he did in college. Both are also 
excellent defensively. Hut Coach Fred Schaus must solve the huge 
problem at center. Awkward Ray Felix played a streak of good 
ball last season, but can’t be expected to keep it up, nor is Jim 
Krebs likely to improve. Rookie Wayne Yates, an unhewn giant, 
may help, but has a leg injury. With even an average center the 
Lakers could win it all. But nobody is about to give them one. 




HAWKS VS. OPPONENTS 

LEADING SCORERS' LAKERS VS 

OPPONENTS 

LEADING SCORERS' 

1960-61 

WON 

LOST 

Boh Pettit 

, 7 „ 1960-61 

WON 

tosr 

Elgin Baylor 

34.8 

Boston 

4 

6 

Clyde Lovellette 

2l-‘> Boston 

2 

8 

Jerry West 

17.6 

Philadelphia 

7 

3 

Cliff Hagan 

21.8 , Philadelphia 

2 

8 

Rudy La Russo 

14.6 

Syracuse 

6 

4 


Syracuse 

6 

4 



New York 

9 

1 

LEADING REBOUNDERS y'ork 

7 

3 

LEADING REBOUNDERS 

Los Angeles 

8 

5 

Bob Pettit 

20.3 ' St. Louis 

5 

8 

F.lgin Baylor 

19.8 

Detroit 

10 

3 

Clyde Lovellette 

10.3 Detroit 

9 

4 

Rudy La Russo 

9.9 

Cincinnati 

7 

6 

Cliff Hagan 

9.2 1 Cincinnati 

5 

8 

Jerry West 

7.6 

Totals 

51 

28 

•AVr-,,,,,,,. 

a,rr age i Totals 

36 

43 

•per-gan 

eerrag. 


NEW YORK 
KNICKS 

In dire need of a big, bril- 
liant center, the Knicker- 
bockers found they had no 
chance of getting one this 
year and got the next best 
thing instead — a small, bril- 
liant coach. Eddie Donovan conies to the Knicks from St. Bona- 
venture w ith a loathing for errors, devotion to hustle and thorough 
teaching technique. But New York will be some time rebuilding. 
The nucleus of the team today comprises Willie Naulls. who had 
his linest season last year, and quick Johnny Green in the corners. 
The centers, who can't compete with the NBA’s better ones, are 
Phil Jordan and Darrall Imhoff, All-Star Richie Guerin will be 
playing alongside a rookie in the backcourt. probably Whitey 
Martin, an ex-Bonnie whose ball handling and driving best suit 
the controlled offense Donovan wants. The Knicks will win 
games on enthusiasm alone, but not enough to escape the cellar. 


CINCINNA Tl 
ROYALS 

The Royals passed up their op- 
portunity to draft a good player 
with height, which they had to 
have, and went instead for 6-foot - 
4 Larry Siegfried, only to lose him 
to the new league. This leaves 
them essentially unchanged from a year ago and with little to do 
but wait for Jerry Lucas ( if he turns pro I or Paul Hogue to gradu- 
ate from college. The Royals' two stars. Forward Jack Twyman 
and Guard Oscar Robertson, will lead the team scoring again 
and conceivably the NBA as well. But earnest Wayne Embry at 
center and Hub Reed at the other forward spot do not give the 
Royals enough rebounding to allow them maximum use of their 
offensive assets. Guard Arlen Bockhorn. an adequate pro, will 
start, backed up by ex-Kentuckian Adrian Smith. Neither rook- 
ies Bob Nordmann 16 feet 10) or Bob Wiesenhahn will be much 
immediate help. In an improving league, the Royals are worse 




KNICKS VS. OPPONENTS 


LEADING SCORERS" 


1960-61 

• Boston 
Philadelphia 
Syracuse 
St. Louis 
Los Angeles 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 



5 


LOST 
10 
I I 
8 
9 

7 
5 

8 
58 


Willie Naulls 23.4 

Richie Guerin 21.8 
Dick Garmakcr 15.6 

LEADING REBOUNDERS* 

Willie Naulls 13.4 

Johnny Green 10.5 
Phil Jordan 8.5 

•per-game average 


ROYALS VS. OPPONENTS 

LEADING SCORERS* 

1960-61 

WON 

LOST 

Oscar Robertson 

30.5 

Boston 

3 

7 

Jack Twyman 

25.3 

Philadelphia 

2 

8 

Wayne Embry 

14.4 

Syracuse 

4 

6 



New York 

8 

2 

LEADING REBOUNDERS* 

St. Louis 

6 

7 

Wayne Embry 

10.9 

Los Angeles 

8 

5 

Oscar Robertson 

10.1 

Detroit 

2 

II 

Jack Twyman 

8.5 

Totals 

33 

46 

•Per-game u 

eroge 


\ LUSII 
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PRO BASKETBALL continued 


DETROIT 
' PISTONS 

The Pistons have a new home 
(SI 8 million Cobo Hall land 
new hopes. Two outstand- 
ing rookies make this the 
most improved team in the 
league. One is Ray Scott, a 6-foot-9 good-shooting corner man 
who played three seasons with Allentown. Pa. in the Eastern 
League. The other is miniscule (well. 6-foot) John Egan, a 
whirling guard who led Providence College to the NIT champi- 
onship last spring and spent four summers being tutored by an- 
other fair playmaker. Bob Cousy. Either may break into a start- 
ing lineup that includes Bailey Howell and Bob Ferry up front, 
with All-Star Gene Shuc and Don Ohl in the baekeourt. Walter 
Dukes had three summer operations (foot, nose and appendix) 
and is still trying to operate more carefully at center himself, 
where he fouled out 16 times last year. He must get the rebounds 
that make Coach Dick McGuire’s new fast-break offense possible. 



PISTONS VS. OPPONENTS 
1960-61 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Syracuse 
New York 
St. L ows 
Los Angeles 
Cincinnati 
Totals 


.VON LOST 

2 8 

5 5 

4 6 

5 5 

3 10 

4 9 


34 45 


LEADING SCORERS' 

Bailey Howell 23.3 

Gene Shuc 22.6 

j Don Ohl 13.3 

LEADING REBOUNDERS* 

Bailey Howell 14.2 

Waller Dukes 14.1 

George Lee 6.5 


CHICAGO 
PACKERS 

No professional league stocks its 
new franchises with talent good 
enough to drub the older mem- 
bers, and the NBA is no excep- 
tion. Thus the infant Chicago 
Packers may not be an outright 
lemon but for this year at least their performance is going to be a 
little sour. The Packers will play in the International Amphithea- 
ter, an 8,300-seat hall where Ike, Stevenson and Nixon were nom- 
inated in recent political conventions. The court has dead spots, 
and in spite of recent repairs may benefit the knowing home 
team as much as eight points. The Packers need the help. Coach 
Jim Pollard has a squad of too many rookies and too much over- 
age talent, and understandably says. “The entire team will have to 
play as well as it can through the entire season just to make the 
playoffs." Starting at center is 6-foot 1 1 -inch Walt Bellamy, the 
NBA's top draft choice from the colleges, who is a strong re- 
bounder but a relative innocent on offense. Horace Walker, an- 
other rookie, will start at forward, along with Barney Cable, a 
veteran of three years' pro experience whom Syracuse found ex- 
pendable. Andy Johnson and John Turner. Louisville's star last 
year, will help in the forecourt. In the baekeourt are two able but 
hardly stunning NBA performers, Bobby Leonard and Vcrn 
Hatton, with rookie York Laresc also available. Without an out- 
standing scorer, the Packers hope for point production from the 
entire team through a fast-break offense that might suceed in 
spite of only average speed. This is understandably a building 
year for the Packers, and the building will be from the bottom. 



AND A NEW LEAGUE OPENS TOO 


T urnip-shaped Abe Saperstein, own- 
er of the renowned Harlem Globe- 
trotters and the most glittering of all 
basketball's extravert entrepreneurs, this 
week opens his own American Basketball 
League. Founded in pique — Saperstein 
wanted an NBA franchise but couldn't 
get one, so he set up the ABL, made 
himself commissioner and then awarded 


CHICAGO MAJORS 

Coach: Andy Phillip, cx-NBA coach 
Arena: Chicago Stadium, 18,000 

CLEVELAND PIPERS 

Coach: John McLendon. cx-NI BLcoach 
Arena: Public Hall, 7,500 

PITTSBURGH RENS 

Coach: Neil Johnston, cx-NBA coach 
Arena: Public Auditorium, 11,000 

WASHINGTON TAPERS 

Coaches: Paul Cohen and Stan Stutz 
Arena: Washington Coliseum, 7.5(H) 


himself his own Chicago franchise — the 
new league faces nearly insurmountable 
problems. Its eight teams play 80 games 
from Washington. D.C.to Honolulu. Ha- 
waii, an unparalleled travel burden. Few 
of its players could make NBA teams, 
and the financing of some of its fran- 
chises is weak. But it has assets too, most 
notably the bubbling mind of Commis- 


HAWAII CHIEFS 

Coach: Red Rocha, ex-NBA coach 
Arena: Honolulu City Auditorium, 7,500 
KANSAS CITY STEERS 

Coach: Jack McMahon, ex-NBA player 
Arena. Municipal Auditorium, 10,000 
LOS ANGELES JETS 

Coach: Bill Sharman. ex-NBA player 
Arena: Los Angeles Arena, 15.000 
Olympic Auditorium, 8,500 
SAN FRANCISCO SAINTS 

Coach: Phil Woolpcrt, ex-collcgc coach 
Arena: Cow Palace, 15,000 


sioner Saperstein. Already hehas brought 
a major innovation to the ABL, the 
counterpart of a home run. by scoring 
three points for any basket made from 
farther than about 25 feet out. He is con- 
sidering a bold plan for pooling all team 
travel costs, and he is drawing on a reser- 
voir of good will built up over 34 years 
by his Trotters. The Trotters themselves 
will be used as arena-filling attractions 
before some ABL games, thus introduc- 
ing fans to the ABL’s own top players. 
Among these are: Dick Barnett and Lar- 
ry Siegfried with Cleveland: Jim Palm- 
er and Connie Hawkins with Pittsburgh; 
Tony Jackson and Cal Ramsey with 
Washington; Mike Farmer and Ken 
Scars with San Francisco; Bill Sharman 
(player-coach), Hal Lear, Bill Spivey 
and George Yardley with Los Angeles; 
and Frank Burgess with Honolulu. “The 
NBA said we didn't have a chance in 
hell of getting started,” says Saperstein, 
“but we did. How long will we last? 
Time will tell.” end 


EASTERN DIVISION 


WESTERN DIVISION 
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A question for young optimists: 

Pure protection or protection with savings? 


Your family is young. You're moving ahead at work. 
There are plenty of happy changes ahead of you. No 
doubt about it: you’re a young optimist. But right now 
the family budget is tight, and you have a family to 
protect. Which is for you— pure life insurance protec- 
tion or protection plus savings and borrowing values? 
U There is a time for both in the lives of young optimists. 
When your salary is still on the low side, pure protec- 
tion makes sense. And that's what you get with Occi- 
dental Change-Easy Term Insurance. *1 You take it out 
for specific terms of time. Five years or more. It doesn’t 
have savings or borrowing values. And that helps keep 
the cost low — half to a third the rate for traditional insur- 


ance. r Later you will probably want the advantages of 
traditional, life-long insurance— protection plus savings 
and borrowing values. Simply change all or part of 
your Change-Easy Term Insurance— without medical 
exam— to an Occidental plan that provides those bene- 
fits. *1 Make sense? Low cost protection at first; life-long 
insurance with all its advantages later. Call your Occi- 
dental representative or write Horace Brower at 
Occidental Life Insurance Company of California, 1153 
South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California. 

Occidental Life 
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The French Line is about to decommission the 
luxury liner ‘ Libert eV a great but ancient lady 
of the sea. The author of this story is a practical 
man — he accepts automobiles and airplanes — 
but he also is a sentimentalist who insists that 
passenger ships represent the last truly civilized 
method of travel. Here he bids farewell to his 
favorite vessel and recalls her many charms 


LOVE SONG 


W hen I was very young I 
was privileged to have 
a friend who understood the 
language of locomotives. His 
name was Mr. Caldwell, and he 
was a thin, leathery old man 
who took his own sweet time 
about everything he did. w heth- 
er it was filling his pipe or 
speaking his mind. Mr. Cald- 
well had been a railroader all 
his life, and until he retired he had been a passenger engineer 
on the Louisville and Nashville for 20 years. On long summer 
evenings when there was scarcely any sound at all, Mr. Cald- 
well and I would sit together on his front porch and watch 
the lightning bugs blink and listen for the far-off mournful 
wail of train whistles. Mr. Caldwell always knew what they 
were saying. ‘That's a li'l ole switch engine roundin’ up a 
crew,” he might say. or, ‘‘That's No. 26 blowin' for the cross- 
in' at Irondale." Sometimes he would take out his heavy rail- 
road watch and snap open the cover and say, “The Seaboard's 
runnin' 13 minutes late from Atlanta," or he might laugh 
quietly and say, “That's ole Ed Bowles. I know his touch. 
He's a-ballin’ the jack an' wants everybody to know it.'* 
One summer evening as we sat together in the darkness, 
Mr. Caldwell said— for no particular reason that I can re- 
call-something that I have never forgotten. "I feel sorry for 
you. son," he said. "By the time you're grown, everybody 
will be getting places so fast they won’t even know what it 


was like to relax and ponder 
along the way."' 

Over the years there have 
been many times when I have 
had good reason to recall Mr. 
Caldwell's prophecy. I have 
thought about it often when I 
have booked passage on an air- 
line and have not even asked 
which route my plane was fol- 
lowing but only how long it 
would take to reach my destination. I have remembered it on 
some weary occasions when I have driven more than 500 
miles in one day and have not paid much attention to any- 
thing except highway signs and a couple of roadside restau- 
rants and filling stations. I have had particular reason to re- 
flect on it a few' times when I have flown halfway around the 
world at one stretch and have sat in a sort of mental vac- 
uum, scarcely glancing at the countries passing under my 
window like sections unreeling from a gigantic relief map. 

Despite these dreary experiences. I have grown up to dis- 
cover one form of travel that still is practically untouched 
by the jet and plastic age. When I have the time, the mon- 
ey and the inclination. I can travel with style amidst gilt and 
glitter and splendor that Mr. Caldwell never saw in even the 
grandest Pullman palace car. I do it simply by booking pas- 
sage on one or another of the famous luxury liners plying 
the North Atlantic run. These floating Elysiums have sched- 
ules, to be sure, and in offices hidden somewhere there must 


TO THE 
LIBERTE 

by JOE DAVID BROWN 


h was impassible la sail an the 'Liberie' amt remain indift'er- 
enl la food. At times one Jell il was a seagoing restaurant. 
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LIBERT E continued 

be people who are concerned with seeing 
that they make money. But such vul- 
garities are not supposed to concern pas- 
sengers, and they seldom do. Where oth- 
er forms of travel peddle speed as their 
most important commodity, or, at least, 
make it a consideration, the ocean liners 
promise nothing really except splendor 
and luxury. 

Altogether there arc 24 shipping firms 
operating about 60 passenger ships on 
North Atlantic routes during the sum- 
mer season. At least half a dozen of 
these ships— perhaps more, if someone 
has a favorite he insists on including— 
are luxury cocoons of the premier rank. 
Deciding which one has the most to of- 
fer is an intensely personal and mysteri- 
ous matter, and a mark shouldn't have 
to explain his choice or even necessarily 
base it on logic, just as he shouldn't be 
expected to explain why he can keep 
company with a succession of glamor- 
ous and beautiful women and finally 
honorably propose to only one. So I am 
not trying to influence anyone or pro- 
voke an argument when I confess that 
my heart belongs to the Liberie. 

The Liberie is, of course, a French 
ship, long the pride of the Compagnie 
Generate Transatlantique. known in this 
country as the French Line, and referred 
to by employees and seasoned travelers 
as La Transat. Along with hundreds of 


her faithful admirers, I was saddened re- 
cently to learn that La Transat has de- 
cided that the stiff and furious compe- 
tition in the North Atlantic is too much 
for the glamorous old Liberie. She will 
be taken off the run next month and re- 
placed by a new ship much heavier and 
reputed to be infinitely more beautiful 
and artful, named the France. 

When I made a westbound crossing 
on the Liberie last spring, a farewell ges- 
ture to an old friend, I could find no 
signs of decrepitude in her pampered 
936-foot hull nor was there any evidence 
that the joie tie vivre is fading from her 
120,000-horsepowcr heart. Still, the 
Liberie made her maiden voyage in 1930 
as the Europa , and that does make her 
old. Compared with some of the sleek 
young rivals that have been launched in 
recent years, the Liberie is a veritable 
grande dame. Besides, though nobody 
mentions it much anymore, the Liberie 
is a lady with a rough and checkered 
past. She began life as a German liner 
30 years ago and was a well-known fix- 
ture on the North Atlantic run. The 
Europa went off into hiding during 
World War 1 1, and w hen American forces 
entered Bremcrhaven in 1945 they found 
her sitting there placidly with a German 
crew still aboard and almost no damage. 

The Americans promptly gave the al- 
ready aging ship the toughest experience 


of her life. They crammed her full of 
bunks, turned her grand salon into a 
basketball court and pressed her into 
duty as a troop carrier. For almost a year 
she shuttled the Atlantic, returning home 
thousands of GIs, most of whom whiled 
away the tedium of the voyage by carv- 
ing their initials into everything in sight 
or by scrawling scandalous messages in 
all the usual, and sometimes some high- 
ly unusual, places. In 1946 the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency awarded the 
ship to the French. Since she cost well 
over SI9 million to build, she was, as 
far as anybody can determine, the big- 
gest single war prize ever awarded a na- 
tion in history. 

T he French rechristencd their prize 
the Liberie and sent her off to the 
shipyards for a complete remodeling job. 
The task took three and a half years and 
cost an astronomical number of francs, 
which finally totaled up to SI 9.5 million, 
or just about what the ship cost in the 
first place. The French did more than 
beautify and repair the Liberie , of course. 
They installed new engines and a new 
lighting system, shifted her ballast to 
make her ride more smoothly, equipped 
her with all sorts of modern devices to 
detect and fight fires and even slender- 
ized her hull. They redecorated her from 
scratch, and when the Liberie took to 
continued 
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sea there were only a few inconsequen- 
tial bits and pieces of German equip- 
ment hidden around to remind one of 
her Teutonic origin. 

The Libert# is not really a big ship, 
as modern liners go: she has never been 
considered very large (the Queens, Eliz- 
abeth and Mary, are more than 30,000 
tons heavier). Nor does everybody think 
the Liberie is the grandest and most pala- 
tial ship. Over the years people frequent- 
ly have said slighting, and even harsh, 
things about the Liberie s rich and varied 
furnishings and appointments. They 
claim that her thick rugs, crystal chande- 
liers, tapestries, mosaics, statuary and 
murals add up to a sort of modernistic 
Versailles. Some of these critics prefer 
the functional and avant-garde decor of 
American and Italian liners. Others feel 
more at home amidst the paneled and 
polished brass elegance of British ships. 
But I happen not only to enjoy, but to 
esteem, the Liberie s gilded and glossy 
atmosphere, from the murals in the enor- 
mous lounges right down to the old- 
fashioned wallpaper in some of the state- 
rooms. It all seems to me to be gloriously 
French; perhaps a bit more frenchificd 
than natural life but glorious all the same. 

P issengers demand different things 
from a shipanyway. Some of us hold 
that returning from Europe by ship in- 
stead of by plane is the classic way to 
wind up a strenuous vacation devoted to 
sightseeing or funmaking. It is the ideal 
way to unwind, to get the digestion back 
on schedule, to relax and finally to get 
some rest before submitting to the daily 
grind back home. People making a busi- 
ness trip to Europe sometimes like to 
take a ship both ways. It gives them a 
restful interval of luxury, a respite from 
jangling telephones and pestering secre- 
taries; for days on end they don't have 
to make any decisions more momentous 
than what they will order to eat or wheth- 
er they will have consomme at 1 1 or ice 
cream with their tea at 4. 

There is a second group of passengers 
aboard every ship— and sometimes it 
seems to predominate — which wants gai- 
ety and action and is willing to turn the 
ship upside down to find it. These pas- 
sengers want a party every hour on the 


hour and many of them also want to 
splash in the pool, play table tennis or 
shuffleboard, or wham golf balls on the 
driving range and shoot skeet from the 
sundcck. They also want to drink cham- 
pagne and dance until dawn and they 
like to wear paper hats and throw paper 
snowballs and pop balloons. 

There is always a tiny third group of 
passengers aboard every ship. They are 
usually making their first voyage and 
they arc not quite sure what they want, 
except that they don’t want to be over- 
looked or forgotten. Usually they are 
either very elderly or very young. Some- 
times they are schoolteachers or working 
girls who have saved up for a fling. Often 
they are widows or widowers. Almost al- 
ways they arc alone, and sometimes they 
are bewildered or embarrassed by ship- 
board routine and they are not sophisti- 
cated enough to realize it is permitted 
to ask questions. 

Sprinkled among these three major 
groups are always a few passengers tie 
marque — travelers who, because of their 
wealth, influence or celebrity, merit spe- 
cial attention from the shipping lines. 
These are the people who sit at the cap- 
tain's table or have drinks with the purs- 
er. If they arc entertainers, usually they 
are prevailed upon to display their talents 
at the captain's gala, a festive party that 
always is held two nights before a ship 
docks. But ordinary passengers, too, re- 
quire vast attention. On rare occasions 
they are born: on more occasions than 
one might think they die. Oldtime card 
sharks have almost disappeared from the 
scene, but there are a few around still 
and ship officers must do what they can 
to sec that passengers stay out of their 
clutches. Passengers sometimes require 
medical attention; they always need bar- 
bers and hairdressers and tailors and 
stenographers. And there are always mi- 
nor emergencies — a lonely poodle in the 
kennel refuses to eat, or a queasy pas- 
senger gives up the struggle and gets sick 
in the middle of the dance floor. 

Blending so many different groups into 
a harmonious and manageable whole, 
seeing that they enter a shipboard world 
of their own choosing, feeding them and 
supplying their myriad demands, seeing 
that the lonely meet people and the ce- 


lebrities get buttered up, that nobody is 
bilked or embarrassed or simply ignored, 
requires a bit of a miracle. Yet all the big 
ships pull it off on every voyage. Further- 
more, most of them manage to do it with 
a flair or a graceful little twist that is a 
hallmark all their own. On the French 
l.ine it is called /' atmosphere Transat. It 
leaves passengers with a warm glow, a 
feeling that nothing is important except 
their comfort and everything they want 
done w ill be done well and done quickly. 
It does not necessarily involve an unusu- 
al or spectacular service. 

For instance, when my wife and I em- 
barked on the Liberie ofT Southampton 
in June, we were weary, disgruntled and 
ready to snap someone up for the after- 
noon of discomfort we had just experi- 
enced. A railroad strike in France had 
delayed the boat train so that the Liberie 
was more than three hours late sailing 
from Le Havre. This meant a similar de- 
lay for those of us who were waiting to 
board the ship at Southampton. Finally, 
we were herded aboard buses and taken 
to a local hotel and fed the kind of poorly 
prepared and unimaginative dinner that 
has given English cookery a bad name- 
gray and greasy lamb, stone-hard roast- 
ed potatoes and watery vegetables. 

W hen the Liberie finally did arrive 
for her rendezvous, the tides were 
not right, so she had to anchor much far- 
ther offshore than she does normally. For 
almost two hours our tender had to 
feel its way slowly up one channel and 
dow n another to reach her. Probably be- 
cause they also were tired of waiting, some 
of the British crewmen aboard the tend- 
er had hoisted too many and were un- 
Britishly plastered, bawdy and noisy. 
When we finally boarded the Liberie, 
chilled and gloomy, hungry and tired, I 
was prepared to complain to someone on 
the spot. But somehow, after one glance 
at the Liberie's polished decks, the bright- 
ly lit chandeliers and the bright smiles 
of welcome, it hardly seemed the time. 
A scrubbed'faced little mousse in red 
livery, who acted as if he had been eager- 
ly awaiting our arrival all afternoon, 
quickly guided my wife and me to our 
stateroom. A blue-smocked porter deliv- 
ered our baggage within a few minutes, 
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and a smiling steward was making sooth- 
ing inquiries. "Ah. Madame and Mon- 
sieur. I hope you are not fatigued. How 
unfortunate. What a bother for you. Is 
there anything you desire? A snack? Cer- 
tainly, Monsieur — in one moment. Mon- 
sieur." He disappeared and in an incredi- 
bly short time had returned with a tray 
loaded with a variety of cold cuts, fresh- 
ly baked brioches and creamy butter, 
and a bucket of champagne. L'aimus- 
phere Transit! began to glow just then. 

I t is not what is done so much as it is 
how it is done. It is based on tradi- 
tion, intelligence, training, pride, a con- 
siderable amount of sensitivity and, un- 
questionably. cunning. The man chiefly 
responsible for keeping /'atmosphere 
Transit! burning brightly on the Liberie 
was the chief purser, an urbane, thin- 
nosed and rather handsome man of 55 
named Robert Bellct. Pursers start with 
a rank of seventh grade and work their 
way up. La Transat has only four who 
rank as chief pursers, and M. Bellel was 
the dean of this select group. He was 
purser of the Liberie when she made her 
maiden voyage for the French Line in 
1950, and he was still her purser when 
he retired this summer, having reached 
La Transat's mandatory retirement age. 
M. Bcllet will be remembered as long 
as the Liberie is remembered and, in a 
sense, he was the Liberie to some people 
because he was primarily responsible for 
the charm that made her unique. M. Bel- 
let, with La Transat for 34 years, spent 
33 of them as a purser aboard 24 ships. 
He could summon up a kind of Quai 
d’Orsay bland charm when dealing with 
passengers, but he was basically an un- 
communicative, almost taciturn, man 
who looked as if he had seen a great deal 
of human frailty and fully expected to 
see more at any moment. 

M. Bellct believed a good purser is 
always on duty, and although his well- 
trained assistants could cope with almost 
any conceivable emergency, he was on 
call 24 hours a day when the Liberie was 
at sea. He could detect the lightest mal- 
function in Tatmosphere Transat , and 
though most of them wouldn't know 
M. Bellct if they met him, many a lonely 
or moping passenger on the Liberie sud- 


denly found himself in the main stream 
and enjoying all sorts of delightful ac- 
tivities simply because M. Bellct had 
detected his unhappy state and issued a 
command to do something about it. 

L’aimosphere Transat requires a great 
deal of manpower as well as know-how. 
It required 263 officers and sailors to run 
the Liberie, but it took a staff of about 
700 stewards, stewardesses, barmen, 
waiters and what is known as service 
personnel, to keep the passengers happy. 
On a seasonal average the Liberie trans- 
ported in the neighborhood of 1.000 pas- 
sengers per crossing and, at first startled 
glance, it sometimes appeared that there 


were more uniformed attendants aboard 
than paying customers. At least 90% of 
La Transat’s employees arc careerists, 
and most of them work on the same ship 
regularly. La Transat sets surprisingly 
high standards for its help, and whether 
he was passing out paper hats, decorat- 
ing a birthday cake, polishing your 
shoes, or tucking you in your deck chair, 
you could be certain the attendant on 
the Liberie had spent a long time in 
learning the rudiments of his trade. Most 
started at a tender age in a merchant- 
marine school and they had to shine 
brightly and survive a thorough screen- 
ing before La Transat hired them and 
sent them to an ecole hdleliere for two 
years more of polishing. 

Qualifying for a purser’s job with Lai 
Transat nowadays requires as much 
study and perseverance as it does to 
earn a doctorate. A candidate must have 


passed the equivalent of a college en- 
trancecxaminationeven to be considered. 
Then he has to pass written and oral tests 
in French, English and Spanish, mathe- 
matics. accounting and law, and a few 
other subjects before he is allowed to ap- 
proach a board of examiners that sues 
him up as to appearance, personality, 
savoir-faire and savoir-vivre. If he passes 
this test, he is given a berth as a student 
purser at S90 a month, and after three 
years at sea he is examined by the French 
Ministry of the Merchant Marine and 
he must prove he is thoroughly ground- 
ed in history, maritime law, geography 
and commerce. If he passes again, he is 


given a breve I de commissaire de la ma- 
rine marchande, which means that he is 
at last a purser — seventh-class. 

S ea travelers are notorious eaters 
and food is one of their major pre- 
occupations, so it is not surprising that 
all the great ships have superb kitchens. 
To say that the cuisine of one luxury 
liner is superior to that of another is not 
only foolhardy but futile, like arguing 
whether Careme was a better chef than 
Escoffier. But it is true that on no ship 
was good cooking such a tradition, was 
the ordering and preparation of meals 
such a ritual, and the art of gastronomy 
such a topic of conversation as it was 
on the Liberie. 

It is a rare Frenchman who isn’t in- 
terested in the art of cooking, to be sure, 
but on the Liberie the art had been ele- 
vated until it was almost a religion. He 
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may prefer the simple delights of cuisine 
btntrgeoi.se for himself, hut every crew- 
man, from the youngest recruit to the 
captain on the bridge, took a fierce pride 
in the Liberty's haute cuisine and was 
always willing to pause a minute and 
listen knowingly to descriptions of meals 
that had just been finished and to make 
suggestions for meals to come. Natural- 
ly, this consuming interest in food soon 
began to affect passengers. When they 
fell into conversation, sooner or later 
the talk turned to what they had ordered 
for dinner last night and what new sauce 
they had discovered at lunch. After a 
few days at sea, it was a rare passenger 


serving chefs stood at attention behind 
the enormous central buffet, which was 
decorated with bonbon baskets carrying 
billowing spun sugar bows and covered 
with platters bearing four kinds of ham, 
and almost every other cold meat imagi- 
nable. Champagne corks popped dis- 
creetly. Burgundy corks were sniffed, old 
friends w ho had never laid eyes on each 
other until they boarded the Libert# chat- 
ted animatedly, plates were removed and 
compliments given, glasses were refilled, 
and nobody worried about a check, or, 
for the nonce, gave a thought to his 
waistline. Finally the fancy desserts be- 
gan to flame, the Alaskas, the crepes 



indeed who did not fancy himself some- 
thing of an epicure, or who did not feel 
he had the palate to become one if he 
only let himself go. It was impossible to 
sail on the Liberie and remain indiffer- 
ent to food. At times one got the feeling 
that it was only a mammoth seagoing 
restaurant, surrounded by facilities that 
allowed guests to rest or exercise before 
returning to table for another go at 
langouste d'Autlierne froide it la russe 
or cervede d'agneau u la polonaise. 

Any meal was something of an event 
on the Liberie, but dinner was a full- 
blown fete. The ladies donned their pret- 
tiest gowns and the gentlemen wore din- 
ner jackets, and the huge dining room 
with its high curved ceiling and illumi- 
nated columns and colorful murals had 
a festive glow 1 . There were flowers on the 
table and one pretty dress after another 
appeared on the central staircase while 
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suzette, the Jubilees. There was more 
laughter, more compliments, and bon- 
homie all around. 

Maitres d’hotel and waiters on La 
Transat ships are masters in the art of 
seducing the timid and the stubborn into 
the pleasures of haute cuisine. It takes 
both guile and patience, for the passen- 
ger is royalty and they must not presume 
to question his regal order. They must 
not lift an eyebrow when he orders a 
glass of milk with his cote de veau duu- 
phinoise. They must not flinch or even 
avert their eyes when he douses catsup 
on his tournedos de Charolais Cur non- 
sky. But quietly and subtly they usually 
manage to have their way with him. 
“This sauce is excellent. Monsieur, a 
specialite. please to try it just as it is be- 
fore you use the catsup. Good'? Thank 
you, Monsieur. I am happy to know you 
like it.” Or the sommelier may takeover, 


“Pardon. Monsieur, but I am informed 
you have ordered the sole. It is also a 
favorite of mine. Monsieur. I have a white 
Bordeaux, a fine vintage, which com- 
plements it well. Monsieur. It goes with 
the meal — without charge, of course. 
Would Monsieur like to try it before 
he has his milk?” 

During the course of every meal on the 
Liberie, the mail re d 'hotel appeared, in- 
quired about your health, asked how you 
liked your delices de sole or aiguillette de 
boeuf braisee, and, then, invariably, "Is 
there anything I can order for Monsieur 
or Madame tomorrow? Perhaps a specia- 
lity? A soufllc. Madame — certainly. And 
for you. Monsieur? No? Ah, I would 
like to prepare you something. Has Mon- 
sieur tasted the bouillabaisse? It is a 
fine specialite, prepared by taking . . .” 
On an average there were at least 75 
items on every menu on the Liberie, be- 
ginning with hors d'oeuvres and ending 
with beverages, but at every meal every 
passenger in first class was asked if he 
would like a specialite. 

Counting the crew and all classes of 
passengers, some 7,000 meals were served 
on the Libert# each day. The man re- 
sponsible for seeing that they were pre- 
pared in the right way and served in the 
proper manner was the chef de cuisine, 
Andre Papion, a plump, apple-cheeked 
gentleman of 52, who, by his very posi- 
tion, must be ranked as one of the top 
chefs of his time. A native of Nantes, 
M. Papion had already served a long 
apprenticeship and worked in the Hotel 
Meurice and the Restaurant Viol in Paris 
when, at 22, he joined La Transat. He 
worked in all departments on all the 
great French ships— the Paris, the lie de 
Prance, and the Normandie — before he 
w as named chef de cuisine of the Liberie 
in 1952. M. Papion is, of course, skilled 
in all the almost infinite divisions of 
haute cuisine, and he has an impressive 
array of citations and medals to prove it. 
His work aboard the Liberie, however, 
was entirely supervisory. There were 165 
chefs, culinary specialists of various 
skills, and kitchen workers on M. Pa- 
pion's staff and he had to keep a record 
of all food they prepared in four entire 
kitchens. At the same time he kept an 
eye on the butcher shop, the poultry 
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room, the hors d’oeuvre room, the fruit 
room, the grill room, the bakery, the 
pantry, and it was his responsibility to 
see that everything from the latest batch 
of croissants to the large and ornate sug- 
ar sculpture prepared to commemorate 
Bastille Day was up to the Liberty's ex- 
acting standards. Twice a day M. Papion 
held a conference with the maitres d’hd- 
tel from the first class to discuss with 
them the preparation of the specialties 
they had persuaded passengers to order. 
He also kept tabs on the food supplies. 
On a normal trip this would include 
14.000 pounds of beef. 66,000 eggs, 6,000 
pounds of fish. 220 pounds of caviar and 
40 or 50 different kinds of cheese. 

W e were entering New York harbor 
on the morning I said my farewell 
to this elegant and luxury-charged old 
ship. Most of the passengers had crowd- 
ed on deck to see the Statue of Liberty, 
so the rest of the ship was practically de- 
serted except for members of the crew. I 
wandered into the Cafe de I’Atlantique 
and looked at the white ash walls and 
the translucent lloor where pretty ladies 
danced in their stocking feet when the 
sea was rough. I went into the smoking 
room and looked around at the paneled 
ceiling and the lacquered murals. 1 went 
into the grand salon and admired the 
Chinese-red tapestries and the murals 
and the glazed gold pilasters, and then 
passed into the library and looked at the 
cherrywood bookcases and the sculp- 
tures. I pecked into the children's play- 
room with its Punch and Judy theater 
and its mechanical horse and donkey. 
I was standing at the door of the theater 
when the plump little niustachcd assist- 
ant purser came along. He knew immedi- 
ately what 1 was doing. He stopped and 
said, “It is a pity to see her go — is it not. 
Monsieur?” 

“Yes, it is," I said. 

"I have spent nine years aboard her. 
Monsieur," he said. “To me, it is like 
parting from a woman you love.” 

“I can understand that,” I said. 

He shook his head. “But how could 
you. Monsieur? You were only a passen- 
ger and knew only her good side. Think 
how much you could have loved her if 
you had known her faults." end 
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NOVEMBER 12. 1962 
NOVEMBER 19, 1962 
NOVEMBER 26, 1962 
DECEMBER 3, 1962 
DECEMBER 10, 1962 
DECEMBER 17, 1962 
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The old devil 
of the 

Sierra Nevada 


A confirmed individualist named 
Norman Clyde has become a 
legend in the mountains he loves 


by HUSTON HORN 


T he Inyo National Forest, north of 
Los Angeles and just west of Bishop, 
Calif., is tucked into a pocket of the 
Sierra Nevada. As a forest, it is most 
notable for its profusion of boulders, 
rocks and pebbles (the tamarack and 
white bark pines are outnumbered zil- 
lions to one) and for its lyrical lakes and 
streams which feed the Los Angeles aque- 
duct and, some 300 miles later, it is mel- 
ancholy to consider, debouch into that 
community’s dishpans. 

Although within 25 miles of Bishop 
and its bustling motels, sporting goods 
stores and takc-it-or-lcave-it cafes, the 
Inyo Forest is the habitat of all kinds of 
upcountry wildlife, friendly and fero- 
cious alike. It has also been, for the past 
40 years, one of the favored refuges of a 
particularly untamed individualist named 
Norman Asa Clyde. Mountaineer Clyde, 
who acts 40, looks 60 and. in fact, is 
almost 80, is a former schoolmaster who, 
one day, elected to become an emigrant 
from society. Now a solid, low-slung 
man with an outsized middle, eyes the 
color of pale blue water, streaming 
white hair and a general air of dishcvcl- 
ment, he knows more about the cirques, 
aretes and couloirs of the Sierra Nevada 
than most men know about the street 
corners of their own neighborhoods. 


But then few men are on such close 
terms with their neighborhoods as Nor- 
man Clyde is with the western moun- 
tains. In the four decades this free-wheel- 
ing, nonproductive eccentric has lived 
among these craggy heights, he has 
climbed nearly every respectable moun- 
tain from Mexico to Canada, and has 
wandered, happily homeless, from one 
end of the Sierra to the other. Indeed, 
Climber's Guide (o the High Sierra, a sort 
of vertical Baedeker for mountain types, 
mentions Clyde's name on nearly every 
page, usually because he got there first. 
And the longer he has climbed, the taller 
the tales about him have become, until 
they begin to take on the casts of myth 
and legend. Norman Clyde, they say, 
approaches sainthood when he is in com- 
munion with the mountains, but when 
with men he is a cantankerous, unap- 
proachable loner who prefers no com- 
pany to his own, a man who would rath- 
er catch trout than sleep and who would 
rather read Vergil and Aristophanes in 
their original languages than cat. 

Since all this is true, as legend often 
is, it is difficult to phrase an inclusive 
definition of the man. On the basis of the 
crusty, misanthropic exterior he affects 
and the funny old clothes he wears (twill 
knickers, green canvas boots, OD Army 


shirt and Teddy Roosevelt campaign 
hat), not a few think Clyde is a loco old 
coot, and he himself partially accepts 
this judgment. “I reckon I have a cranial 
aberration," he rasps. "Why else would 
I be like one of the vertical migrants in 
the mountains— going up in the summer, 
coming down in the winter?" On the 
basis of the enormous amount of equip- 
ment Clyde customarily packs on his 
back when he travels, including cameras, 
guns, fishing poles, foreign books, axes, 
sleeping bag, skillet and preseasoned 
batter mix, he is sometimes known “as 
the pack that walks like a man." Strictly 
speaking, Clyde has not really forsaken 
civilization when he goes off into the 
wilderness. Rather, he takes as much of 
it with him as he can, sometimes in 100- 
pound loads. All things considered- his 
idiosyncrasies, his erudition (he reads, 
writes or speaks six foreign languages, 
and has a solid knowledge of most of 
the general sciences) and his delicate 
sensitivity to nature and her blandish- 
ments — Norman Clyde is perhaps most 
appropriately known as the last of the 
mountain men. In this capacity, he is. 
spiritually and physically, a throwback 
to those individualists of the 19th cen- 
tury who, driven by curiosity and sup- 
ported by courage, explored the West as 
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Sierra Nevada Legend 

it opened, blazing the way for the softies 
who were to follow someday in their 
campers and station wagons. 

As Clyde will tell you. it is becoming 
increasingly hard to be the last of the 
mountain men, and he does not always 
face the draw backs of his role gracefully. 
For one thing, the current upsurge in fam- 
ily camping trips is everywhere evident in 


the spot and I've probably been there al- 
ready.*' he says. "If I can’t think of a dif- 
ferent route to take there’s not much use 
in my going." By this logic. Norman has 
no further use for Mount Whitney, the 
highest peak— at 14.495 feet— in the old- 
time 48 states. With a galvanic love for 
the pile of granite. Clyde has been to 
Whitney's summit 50 times, by night and 
by day, in fair weather and foul, and in 
every season. He even helped accomplish 



NORMAN CLYDE FISHES FOR GOLDEN TROUT AT DONKEY LAKE. HIGH IN THE INYO FOREST 


Clyde’s Sierra Nevada, and to escape the 
campers, their litter and their trail-climb- 
ing motor scooters. Clyde must seek the 
higher, less accessible recesses. "I feel the 
squeeze just like theanima)sdo,"hcsays. 
"1 want to go farther in." That raises the 
problem ol w here on earth to go: Dingle- 
berry and Topsy Turvy lakes are no long- 
er off the beaten track, and the same is 
true of Disappearing Creek. Evolution 
Valley, Inconsolable Range, the Devil’s 
Bathtub and hundreds of other magically 
christened landmarks in the Sierra. Thus, 
at an age when most other men arc al- 
ready well grooved to the comfy confor- 
mations of their easy chairs, Norman 
Clyde at 76 is quite literally in search of 
new heights to conquer, new horizons to 
survey. As he complains earnestly, there 
are simply too few places left. ‘‘You pick 


a first ascent of the mountain's precipi- 
tous east face in 1931 — when he was 46. 

Finally, this surviving mountain man 
is face to face with the ironic nuisance 
that he has become a curiosity to the 
very people he once sought to leave be- 
hind and who now are drawn to him. 
Grownups touch his sleeve in wonder 
and say such things as, “At last'. I’ve 
caught up with a legend.’’ Children stand 
back, a little in awe, a little in terror 
when Clyde shuffles by with his bent- 
knee gait, wearing his frazzled costume 
with its decidedly lived-in look. (Per- 
sonal daintiness is not Norman Clyde’s 
long suit, but in one particular he excels: 
even in the most remote backcountry, 
where another man says the hell with it, 
he shaves daily in the snow-cold wa- 
ters of the mountain streams, an ordeal 


that leaves his face poignantly red.) 

An acquaintance says of Clyde: “I tend 
to think of him as someone with a com- 
plete affinity for the land— as if he just 
grew out of a mountainside.” Actually, 
Clyde was born, of Scotch-Irish parents, 
in staidly urban Philadelphia in 1885. 
When he was 3 years old. as he recollects 
it, he and his eight brothers and sisters 
(few of whom, as far as Clyde k nows, are 
still alive) moved with their parents to 
Toronto. When the father, a Reformed 
Presbyterian minister, died in 1901. 
Clyde's mother removed her children to 
Pennsylvania, where Norman began his 
schooling, graduating eventually from 
Geneva College in Beaver Falls. Even in 
high school, Clyde recalls, he was a “solo 
bird." “I spent my free time hunting cot- 
tontails and grouse with a .22 Winches- 
ter." he says, "going alone because that 
was the way I liked it." He spent his class- 
room time, on the other hand, applying 
himself conscientiously to Latin, Greek 
and the Romance languages, and it is a 
rare evening in the mountains Clyde does 
not fall back on this early education to 
relieve his solitude. “I can't read Greek 
and Latin, of course, as fast as I can read 
English." says Clyde. “Thus I'm not 
obliged to take along as many books." 

College completed, Clyde began to 
drift west, drawn by the writings of John 
Muir, the Sierra Nevada's famed nomad 
naturalist. His first stop en route, how- 
ever, was Fargo, N. Dak., where he spent 
one term teaching grammar school. The 
next summer, about 191 1, Clyde thinks, 
he took graduate courses in education at 
the University of Wisconsin and taught 
school that fall in Mount Pleasant. Utah, 
where he added a jot to his own education 
by learning to rope cattle from the back 
of a cow pony. About the same time there 
awoke in Clyde a passionate zeal for 
climbing mountains. 

During the next dozen years, between 
1912 and 1924, Clyde moved to Califor- 
nia, married a Pasadena girl (she died 
three years later, but Clyde denies that 
her death influenced his later reclusivc- 
ncss from men and women) and settled 
down to teaching school in Independ- 
ence. a place to catch one's breath when 
traveling up the arid Owens Valley, which 
lies beneath the eastern face of the south- 
ern Sierra. “But I couldn't leave the 
mountains alone." says Clyde. “Nearly 
every weekend after school 1 was off to 
the high country, and that's where you'd 
find me, too, all summer." In the summer 
of 1920 one could have found him flush 
against the face of Mount Whitney, 


tackling this eminence for the first time. 

Presumably things might have gone 
on like this indefinitely except for a 
singular misadventure that befell Clyde 
one Halloween night in the mid ’20s. "It 
was nothing," Clyde protests, but as the 
talc has been told and retold by others, 
what happened changed Norman Clyde's 
life. At the time, the story line goes. 
Clyde had been elevated to principal of 
the Independence high school, and as 
part of that responsibility he determined 
to defend the school building against 
pranksters. To this end he stationed him- 
self on the front steps that fateful Octo- 
ber evening w ith a Colt .45 for company. 
Unhappily for everyone concerned, the 
pranksters, arriving as expected, pressed 
their luck, and Clyde pulled the trigger. 
A bullet went through a car one of the 
boys was driving, and the car. so they 
say. belonged to a school board official. 
Clyde took pains to overstay his vaca- 
tion the next summer. "When I got back 
down from the mountains," he says, “all 
the school jobs were filled so I didn't 
trouble to ask for one." Instead, refitting 
his burdensome pack, he returned to the 
Sierra and has been there, for the most 
part, ever since. Why he chose to make 
the mountains his hermitage thereafter 
he does not say. “I never analyzed my- 
self in that respect," he says, countering 
the question. “All I know, I like being 
in the mountains. I miss nothing in the 
cities now except the concerts and lec- 
tures one might find in them. But to my 
mind, all people in the cities do is run 
around stumps, getting nowhere." 

It was not long after Clyde took to 
the hills that stories about him began to 
trickle down, and as he grows older his 
exploits seem to take on Bunyancsquc 
qualities. Once Clyde's native reticence 
has been broken, no one likes to talk 
more than he, and in the stories he will 
spin by the hour, given the audience, he 
is the protagonist and, invariably, the 
hero. He likes to recount how, when the 
deer season opened one fall, he loaded 
his shotgun with rock salt and drove un- 
wary deer to high, secluded rocks; how 
once, carrying all his provisions, he 
climbed 36 peaks in 36 days in Glacier 
National Park; how another time he 
climbed 14.162-foot Mount Shasta three 
times in fourdays(“l neverwent in much 
for record-breaking stuff," he explains, 
“because 1 never thought it wise to risk 
straining one's heart"); how he skied 
down 13,635-foot Mount Dade when he 
was 70; how he has repeatedly rescued 
lost climbers and found lost bodies when 
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Sierra Nevada Legend continued 

all others had given up; and how. de- 
spite all. he has no fear of falling, him- 
self. ‘Tm a phlegmatic old devil." he 
says. "I can’t worry about this and that 
happening." 

Norman Clyde may then confide that 
altogether he must have made 1.500 
mountain ascents of which at least 200 
were first ascents; that carloads of tour- 
ists stranded by winter snows owe their 
lives to him; that the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences depends upon him for its 
census of wildlife in this area; and that 
he once caught 300 trout in 30 days to 
prove — well, to prove what a first-class 
fisherman he was. (He still is: not long 
ago. while instructing a neophy te in fly- 
fishing techniques, his reel came loose 
and fell into two feet of water. It was two 
landed-trout later before Clyde bothered 
to fetch it.) 

Because his wants arc simple. Clyde 
has been able to eke out living expenses 
all these years by hiring himself out as a 
climbing guide and. occasionally, by 
writing nature articles for West Coast 
magazines and newspapers. This sum- 
mer. for example, he spent six weeks — 
at SI0 a week plus provisions— with an 
outing of the Sierra Club, an outdoorsy 
organization whose members share con- 
servation philosophies and white-collar 
incomes. This particular camp of the 
club was situated in the Inyo Forest on 
the east fork of the middle fork of Bish- 
op Creek, an accessible but isolated spot 
10.500 feet up and eight miles from the 
nearest roadhead. Members rode in on 
horseback; Clyde walked in with a 55- 
pound pack. For the benefit of untu- 
tored naturalists, the camp's staff in- 
cluded a botanist, a geologist and an 
experienced mountain climber. But with 
Norman Clyde along all three were some- 
what superfluous. 

Shepherding a rock-climbing hike one 
morning — the hikers ranged from little 
old ladies in cowboy pants to preschool- 
ers in Merry Mites Clyde led the way 
from the campsite to Baboon Lake ("a 
vulgar, hideous name for a beautiful 
body of water." Clyde said). As he 
picked the way over the gradually ris- 
ing terrain. Clyde cited the names of the 
wild flowers underfoot — the orange Indi- 
an paintbrush, the purple owl's clover, 
the blue lupin, the yellow monkey -flower 
— and he explained in copious detail why 
that outcropping of stratified rock was 
flaked and broken, how this one was 
roughly buffed by a glacier crunching 


over it 25.000 years ago. As the hikers 
listened, he extended his remarks to 
sketch in the whole geological history 
of the glaciated canyon they were in. 
told how it was scraped and shaped by 
the plastic ice. how the land was altered 
and the lakes and tarns sculpted out. 
and how, farther ahead, a remnant of 
glacial ice still cowered against the side 
of Mount Thompson. To round out the 
picture, he switched to zoology and de- 
livered himself of definitive remarks on 
the area’s wildlife, where it was and what 
it was probably up to at the moment. 
(Clyde's only failing in mountain lore is 
his inability to navigate campsites. One 
black night this summer, as a Sierra 
Club camper was brushing her teeth, 
she froze at the approach of a bear in 
the underbrush. "Pardon me," said the 
bear. "I think I’m off the path.") 

Just a ramshackle shack 

For a man whose home is as big as all 
outdoors, it is perhaps not surprising 
that when Norman Clyde must descend 
into the Owens Valiev in dead winter, 
he is content to serve out his term in a 
make-do. makeshift shelter; for him, 
after all. it is merely temporary. Conse- 
quently, his ramshackle, unelectrified, 
tin-roofed shack in Big Pine. Calif, is no 
more than a hovel, made invisible at 20 
paces by a dense thicket. About the only 
signs of order within it. indeed, arc 
trails that Clyde has hacked out through 
his accumulation of clothes, camping 
equipment and books. But it is also here 
that Clyde chips out his nature columns 
in Victorian prose, and the very recall 
of the places he has been and the things 
he has seen the past summer must help 
relieve the oppressive surroundings. 

"I know so much about the moun- 
tains." he says, "that I think it would 
be useful to others if I could pass it along 
in an appetizing way. I only worry I 
can never bring to writing the flavor, the 
beauty and the appeal of the mountains, 
and that I can't put into words the 
grandeur that they possess for me. Trou- 
ble is too I read too blamed much to 
get much done." 

Inevitably, of course. Clyde must de- 
scend the mountains for good, when he 
is beyond enduring their physical rigors. 
Then, perhaps, there will be time aplen- 
ty for his reading and his writing. But 
the notion has no appeal for him. How 
long would he last in the unaccustomed 
confines of a year-round house? "Frank- 
ly," says Norman Asa Clyde. "I can't 
say as how I'd give a damn." end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL -NEW, YORK YANKEES placed four 
men on ihc major league All-Star team: Outfielders 
Mickey Mantle and Roger Maris. Catcher Elston 
Howard, and Shortstop Tony Kuhek. hut 23-game* 
winner Whitey Ford lost out in the voting for a left- 
handed pitcher to the National League's regular 
20-game winner. Warren Spahn. First Baseman 
Norm Cash of Detoil. Second Baseman Frank Rol- 
ling of Milwaukee and Third Baseman Ken Boyer 
of St. Louis round out the infield w hile two players 
from the pennant-winning Cincinnati Reds. Out- 
fielder Frank Robinson and right-handed Pitcher 
Joey Jay, complete the first team. 

PRO basketball After the first week Boston 
and Syracuse were 1-0 and tied for the Eastern 
Division lead, followed by Philadelphia, 2- 1 , and 
New York, as usual, last at I -I. In the Western Divi- 
sion, Cincinnati led with 1-0. Los Angeles was I — I, 
St. Louis and Detroit were tied at 0 I and Ihc new 
team in the league, Chicago, was last with 0-2, 

bicycle racing VITO TACCONE of Italy, 
pedaling against a strong international field, won the 
157-mile Tour of Lombardy, closing event of the 
Italian international cycling season. Taeconc asec- 
aged 22 mph over the hilly course from Milan to 

boxing SUGAR RAY ROBINSON, looking for 
yet another title fight, failed to impress cither spec- 
tators or his 22-year-old opponent, Dennis Mover, 
but still managed to win a unanimous 10-round 
decision, in Madison Square Garden. New York. 
F.DDIC MAC HEN. third-ranked heavy weight, gave 
former British champion Brian London reason to 
reconsider his comeback, thumped him soundly 
with body punches, then cut his right eye and nose 
with sharp combinations, to win a fifth-round TKO, 
in London's Wembley Stadium. 

CROSS-COUNTR v WESTERN MICHIGAN, 
though its runners placed no higher than thud, won 
the Notre Dame Invitational Meet, in South Bend. 
Frank Carver of Notre Dame was first in 10:32-5. 
several seconds ahead of Lcs Hegedus of Indiana 
Central Stale, but Western Michigan won the nest 
four places and finished 59 point' in front of second- 
place Ohio University in the team standings. Slip- 
pery Rock was third, one point behind O.U. 

football PROCTOR ACADEMY of Andover, 
N. II. defeated W'csimouiit High School of Montreal, 
Canada 20 1 7. in the 1 2th resumption ofthis unique 
international compctiton. in Montreal I he U.S. 
prep school, behind 9-6 at the end of the first half, 
in which Canadian football rules were used, came 
back in the second half when the more familiar 

live-yard sweep by Fullback Jack Woods, the other 
on a 12-yard pass from Tom Jones to Paul File. 

golf ROBERT BFI I . 56-year-old former Ohio 
State football player, carded a 78 to win the North 
and South Senior Goll Tournament. I up over John 
Mercer, in Pine-hurst. N.C. Bell won the first five of 
his six matches the hard wav. either in extra holes 
or on the 18th hole. 

harness racing — A DIOS BUTLER, so heavily 
favored that the crowd of 16.352 was prohibited 
from betting on him. gained, lost and finally re- 
gained and held the lead ill the backstretch to win 
the first leg of the S 80, 000 American Pacing Classic 
m a driving finish at Hollywood Park, Inglewood, 
Calif. With Eddie Cobb in the sulky, the 5-vear-old 
pacing champion covered the mile in I :S7 1 j to fin- 
ish ahead of Caduceux. who in an unusual arrange- 
ment paid SI 1 .40. S3. 60 and S3. 20 as the "winner." 
SPRITE RODNEY <S4. 101. ...ily filly in the field of 
10 trotters, made the top early in the $85,135 W'ext- 
burv Futurity Trot, richest for 2-ycur-olds, won 
easily by two lengths over A.C.'s Viking at Roose- 
velt Raceway. Westbury. N.Y. The winner, owned 
by Mrs. Mary Jenney and driven by Frank Ervin, 
raced the mile in 2:0»S. broke Roosevelt's record 
for 2-vcar-oldx set the day before by Worth Seem'. 

hockey NEW YORK (4-3-1 ) missed Goalie Gump 
Worslcy, out with a concussion, dropped into a 
tie with MONTREAI (4-0-1) for the k-ad with 9 
points. TORONTO (3-1-1 1 and DETROIT (2-1-3) 
followed with 7 points. CHICAGO (1-2-3) had 5 
points, and BOSTON (0-7-1) was last with I point, 
after second week of play. 

horse racing- CICADA ($4). owned and bred 
by Christopher T. Chcncry, undisturbed by a driz- 
zle and sloppy track, finished 10 lengths ahead of 
Narola in the $161,885 Gardenia Stakes at Garden 
Slate Park, N'.J. The 2-ycar-old filly, winner of her 


last six stakes races, carried Willie Shoemaker to a 
Gardenia record of 1 :44 4 5 for the 11,16 miles, 
increased her earnings to $384,676. 

KELSO (S2.20), Eddie Arearo up. easily won Aque- 
due's $105,800 Jockey Club Gold Cup by five 
lengths over Hillsborough. The 4-ycar-old gelding 
owned by Mrs. Richard C'. duPont wax a l-to-10 
favorite, and ran the 2 miles in 3:25 4 5. probably 
clinching the title of Horse of the Year for the sec- 
ond straight year. 

Ol. R JEEP ($7,401. a 4-ycar-old gelding owned by 
New Yorker John M. SchilT. losl ground to the 
favored Wolfram in the stretch but rallied to win 
(he $57,500 Canadian Championship Stakes bv a 
neck, under Sam Boulmetis at Woodbine. Out. The 
winner covered the 1 %-milc turf course in 2:45 4 ; 5. 

horse shows I S TEAM, with Bill Stcinkraus 
riding Ksar d'Espril. a long-legged gray, to a jump- 
off victory in the final event of the international 
jumping competition, finished 40 points ahead of 
second-place Arccntina in the team standings of 
the Pennsylvania National Horse Show, in Harris- 
burg. Pa. The U.S won eight events, siv by Stcin- 
kraus, who was the individual leader with 68 points. 

MOTOR SPORTS Mexico's RODRIGUEZ broth- 
ers. PEDRO and RICARDO driving a three- 
liter Ferrari, averaged 95.4 mph to win the I, (XX) 
Kilometers of Paris. 

MOUNTAIN CLIMBING WARREN HARDING. 
38. A I I AN MACDONALD. 23. and til KN DEN- 
NY. 22, for eight days inched their way up the 
"leaning tower." a 1.900-fool crag on the south 
wall of California's Yosemite Valles, became the 
first to climb this treacherous and difficult peak. 
The three men began their ascent on Oct. 7. ham- 
mered pitons or drilled holes for expansion bolls 
all the way, made only 25 feet some days and fre- 
quently had to sleep in slings— the average 1 0' over- 
hang of the leaning tower providing few body rests 
or toe holds finally made the top safely on Oct. 15. 

swimming MARY STEWART. 15-year-old Ca- 
nadian, broke the world's 1 10-yard butterfly record 
held by Dawn Eraser ol Australia, with a time of 
1 :09.0. 

tennis U.S. TEAM of Tony Trabert ami Pancho 
Gonzalez lost the two opening matches of the semi- 
final round of the w orld's professional Kramer Cup 
to the European team of Robert Haillel and Andres 
Gimeno in Barcelona. They came back (<• win rhe 
two remaining singles matches from this European 
team, us well as the doubles match. The U.S. will 
now meet the Australians next month in Johannes- 
burg in the finals. 

PANCHO GONZALEZ, professional champion 
since 1954. again announced his retirement, this 
time after beating Barry MacKay in straight sets 
6-2. 6 4. 6-4 to win the World Indoor Champion- 
ships. in Vienna. 

BOB HEW ITT upset Australian Davis Cupper and 
Wimbledon Champion Rod Laser 6-4. 6 2. 5 7, 
6 3. to win ihc Australian Hard Court Champion- 
ship, in Sydney. 

track & field— BRUCE KIDD, 17-ycar-old Ca- 
nadian schoolboy and North America's most prom- 
ising middle-distance runner, broke the Canadian 
senior intercollegiate record with a 4:14 mile, in 
London, Out. 

MILEPOSTS— CONFIRMED: FLOYD PATTFR- 
SON-TOM MCNFFLEY Dec. 4 heavyweight title 
bout at Toronto. Meanwhile, heavyweight Sonny 
Liston, reinstated by the Pennsylvania Stale Ath- 
letic Commission, signed to meet Germany's Albert 
Wcstphal on the same night, in Philadelphia. Tclc- 
PrompTer will probably televise both fights as a 
closed-circuit double-feature. 

DIED: GEORGE BREWSTER CHADWICK. 81- 
ycar-old retired schoolteacher, who was twice (I9(X) 
and 1902) named to Walter Camp's All-America 
team, in Old Lyme, Conn. "The phantom line 
cleaver,” as Brewster is described by Allison Danzig 
in his book. The HUtory of American football, 
played halfback on the undefeated Yale teams of 
1900 and 1902 and was captain in his senior venr. 
DIED. BERNARD DARWIN. 85. tor 39 years 
golf correspondent of The London limes and con- 
sidered one of Ihc sport's most knowledgeable writ- 
ers, in London. The grandson of naturalist Char/cs 
Darwin, he was himself a fine player, twice gaincsl 
the semifinals of the British Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship and was the captain of the first British 
Walker Cup team in 1922. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 

JANE ELLEN SMALL, 

Maine freshman and 
daughter of president 
of the U.S. Pony Trot- 
ting Assn., set a pony 
trotting mark, riding 
Some Cookie, 1:55.2 
for the half mile. Jane, 
riding since she was 3, 
won her first title at 9, 
at 18 is nation's lead- 
ing driver with 46 wins. 


EMERY THOMAS, 15, 

of the (iarticld (N.J.i 
Boys' Club, who shot 
his first arrow just 1 1 
months ago and has hit 
(wo SI bills from 80 
yards, finished second 
in sta(c archery ma(ch 
ai Phillipsburg. A bud- 
ding scientist, he fired 
a homemade rock- 
et at Newark airport. 


CONSTANCE WIL- 
LIAMS. 26-year-old 
Centenary (N.J.) Col- 
lege graduate, was 
named assistant general 
manager for Philadel- 
phia Ramblers East- 
ern Hockey League 
team. Connie's chores 
will include sooth- 
ing feelings of play- 
ers at contract time. 


HARRY POWOROZ- 
nyk, the 66-year-old 
president of a Hamil- 
ton, Ont. meat-packing 
firm, tired a shot in 
1918 as a soldier, wail- 
ed 43 years before fir- 
ing his next one, bagged 
a 1,900-pound moose 
with that bullet. "How 
to use a gun soon came 
back to me," he said. 


JANE smith, 32, a 
housewife from Ridley 
Park, Pa., averaged 
49.4 mph, won (he New 
York -New Jersey Class- 
A stock hydroplane 
competition, thereby 
captured the national 
championship of the 
American Powerboat 
Association, a title once 
held by her husband. 


DON SCHWALL, 23. 

6-fool-5'/2" 210-pound 
right-hander, signed to 
a S50.000 bonus con- 
tract while at the U. of 
Oklahoma, earned the 
AL's Rookie-of-the- 
Year award with a 15-7 
record, 3.27 ERA. for 
the Boston Red Sox, 
a though he did not join 
E the club until late May. 
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19 hole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


STOPS FOR THOUGHT 

Sirs: 

Whoever selected the best of the “all- 
round college athletes" obviously chose men 
from different geographic locations to please 
the masses and thereby neglected some of 
the true greats {"With Terry You Slop and 
Think," Oct. 16). For instance, only one 
man, Pat Richter of Wisconsin, was named 
from the Big Ten area. It is ridiculous to 
have this superb sports area as good as neg- 
lected. The University of Michigan, for 
example, has two candidates who should 
rate mention. They are Bennie McRae 
(swift halfback and All-America candidate 
who is also the Big Ten low- and high-hurdles 
champion) and Scott Macntz (first man in 
Michigan history ever to letter in football, 
basketball and tennis the same year. Me is a 


Sirs: 

Why wasn't Lance Alworth included? He 
runs the 100 in 9.6 and plays college base- 
ball. and the people here in Arkansas think 
he is a great back. 

Drew Ponder 

Newport, Ark. 

Sirs: 

Mike Hunter of Missouri? 

Timmy Simmons 

Trenton, Mo. 

Sirs: 

I agree: Terry Baker is definitely the best 
all-round college athlete. 

Alan Marks 

New York City 


DOUBLE PLAY 

Sirs: 

The shot of Cletis Boyer stopping Cin- 
cinnati Pinch Hitter Dick Gcrnerl’s eighth- 
inning hard bouncer for the third out in the 
first game of the World Series was one of the 
two best action pictures I have ever seen 
(The Yankees' Stoppers, Oct. 16). Oddly 
enough, the other one was an action shot of 
his brother, Ken Boyer, taken in an All- 
Star Game which you covered a few years 
back (SI, July 23, 1956). 

Frank E. Sullivan 

South Bend. Ind. 

SOB 

Sirs: 

Roy Terrell's Supercharged Entry in the 



YANKEE CLETIS BOYER S BEST WORLD SERIES PLAY CLOSELY MATCHES BROTHER KEN S GREAT KUENN ROBBERY IN 1956 ALL-STAR GAME 


football end. basketball forward and led 
tennis to a Big Ten championship). 

Boh Cooper 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sirs: 

You insult not only your readers but at 
least half a dozen athletes who are more 
deserving than Terry Baker. 

How could you possibly bypass Detroit's 
big “Double D" Dave DeBusschere? 

Forrest Siburt Jr. 

Annapolis, Md. 

Sirs: 

Baker is not yet in the same class as Idaho’s 
Reginald Carolan or Texas' Jimmy Saxton. 

Dr. C. L. Chehey 

Alameda, Calif. 


BB BACKFIRE 

Sirs: 

Your Mr. Wright should be commended 
for his fine article ( Bang Goes the Shotgun. 
Oct. 16), but he neglected to mention how 
the 49ers fared against our Green Bay Pack- 
ers. The shotgun offense has been about as 
effective as a BB gun. As the Packers have 
shown on five consecutive Sundays now, 
the old T formation, run as Bart Starr docs 
it, is pretty rough to beat. 

Jack H. Hanson 

Tomahawk, Wis. 

Sirs: 

For sure the shotgun will soon backfire. 
And if it does, poor Coach Hickey will have 
to think of another ridiculous pattern. 

Tony Siieller 

Drcxel Hill, Pa. 


AFL (Oct. 23) really hit the nail on the head. 

San Diego has a football team, and we in 
Los Angeles (sob) have a thing called fu- 
ture draft choices, who can’t run, pass or 
block any better than the bums they have 

The horrible part is that it's going to 
get worse. 

A. R. (Russ) Bisstrr 

Hollywood 

SOUTHERN DISCOMFORT 

Sirs: 

The letter from Dave Pearlman of White 
Bear. Minn. (19th Hole, Oct. 16) really 
riled my southern composure with his state- 
ment that "America’s best football is played 
outside of the South." 

Guy Dobbs Jr. 

Thomasville, Ga. 
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Sirs: 

It’s a lie. 

Leo J. Montalbano 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

As far as big Michigan teams go. I have 
seen southern high school teams that play a 
rougher game of football than they do — and 
I'm from Michigan. 

Franco Poociiini 

Atlanta 

THE MOST 

Sirs: 

Whoa, there. Roy Terrell. The “most 
famous college light song ever written” 
( Hope Revives in Smith Bend, Oct. 9)? Did 
you ever hear a number called Boola Booin ' ? 
Lord Geoffrey Amherst? Victors of Michi- 
gan ? The Orange and the Black? Shall I 
go on? 

Samuel Davis 

Chicago 

PHONE MAN 

Sirs: 

It would be a blessing to the sports fan 
if there were only one (or even no) George 
Preston Marshall (All Alone hy the Tele- 
phone, Oct. 16). Unfortunately, several like 
him come to mind. They all have one thing 
in common: they are much too busy count- 
ing the house to pay any attention to the 
quality of the merchandise. 

Henry H. Schmid 

Watervliet, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

The photo of the picketing Nazis puts 
Mr. Marshall in appropriate company. 
Congratulations, Stewart Udall. 

Edward Phillips 

Miami Beach, Fla. 
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YOU BET YOUR LIFE ON YOUR SHOCK ABSORBERS. 

Bouncing wheels are a sign of worn shock absorbers . . . and 
potential danger. When shocks wear out, steering becomes 
erratic and your car will sway badly on curves. Monro-Matic " 
shock absorbers do far more than just cushion your ride. They 
hold your wheels firmly on the road— even when you hit a 
sizeable bump or rut— to stabilize your car and prevent loss of 
control. Play it safe. If your present shocks have seen more 
than 20,000 miles service, replace them with Monro-Matic 
shock absorbers for the ultimate in 
control, comfort and safety. 60-day 
free ride plan guarantees you com- 
plete satisfaction. 



Look for the yellow and blue 
Safety Demonstrator Barrel 
. . . with the shocks on top! 


check the 

*'»»«» WOPN H* 

6 °00 SHOCKS 


MONRO-MATIC 

SHOCK ABSORBERS 




A-Lii-UJ MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY • MONROE. MICHIGAN 

In Canada, monroe-acme ltd., Toronto. Ontario • In Mexico. mex-paR. Box 28154. Mexico City 
World's Largest Maker ol Ride Control Products, including SUPER LOAD-LEVELER' STABILIZING UNITS 
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RESORT HOTEL 


UNDER THE SUN 


'KCCu, 


chfa • 


cu<JC ' 


ARIZONIAN 

SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 


A luxury hotel ... a glamorous re- 
sort ... an informal motor hotel — 
all blended into one unforgettable 
spot— for vacation or convention. 

Send for colorful brochure FREE! 

Depl. SI, Executive House Arizonian 
Scottsdale, Arizona 
also visit . . . 

Executive House • Chicago 
Executive House • Washington, D.C. 



Still available to SPORTS 1 1 LUSTRATEO 
readers, the six 

Russell Hoban l_ LJ L A 
paintings of .. |\ Lb MM I 

SPORTING 

MOMENTS 


CAROL HEISS ■ FLOYD PATTERSON 
TED WILLIAMS ■ RAFER JOHNSON 
JOHNNY UNITAS ■ ARNOLD PALMER 



reproduced in full color on a panel measuring over 3 teet long 


BOND 

STREET 

Pouch-Pole 


PAT ON THE BACK 



MRS. ALFRED MOSS 


How not to worry 


What do you do — as a mother — if your 
boy is a champion race driver and your 
girl is constantly risking her neck driv- 
ing sports cars or jumping horses? The 
answer, if you happen to be the mother 
of Pat and Stirling Moss, is: stay home 
and polish their trophies. 

Philosophical Ailecn Moss has no idea 
how many cups her daring and talented 
offspring have won, “and," she says, 
"I'm not about to count them." Bow ls, 
shields, candlesticks, platters, even a 


silver flower or two, the trophies line the 
stairway, the halls and every room of 
the Moss house in Hertfordshire. Mrs. 
Moss patiently polishes them all and has 
even found a use for some of them: "I 
keep the dog's ball in one and use two 
others as biscuit barrels." 

The one thing Mrs. Moss will not tol- 
erate is challenge cups. “I'll take care of 
any kind of trophy that the children 
win outright," she says, "but not tro- 
phies they might have to give back.” 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER SWEARS HE SAW A ROYAL GHOST AS HE TOOK THIS PICTURE OF A PALATIAL VINYL 
CORLON FLOOR. STRANGE! Yet oddly enough, several people have reported the same illusion. The only ex- 
planation is that Palatial tends to set people thinking of things regal. The majestic sweep of its design. The nobility 
of its golden tracery. Palatial! IF YOU THINK YOU SEE A KING WHEN YOU LOOK AT THIS PICTURE, your 
decorating imagination is sure to be royally stimulated by Palatial Corlon. For a special booklet of color schemes 
designed to go with Palatial Corlon. write Armstrong, 6110 Weston Rd.. Lancaster. Pa. In Canada. Dept. 101-S. 
Box 919. Montreal. P. Q. Palatial Corlon is one of the famous (ArmStronQ [ VINYL] FLOORS 





Which glass holds the Scotch? 


S urprisingly— all three glasses 
hold King’s Ransom Scotch. But 
what is Scotch doing in a cordial glass 
and a brandy snifter? The answer 
should intrigue you. 

As you'd expect. Scotch fanciers for 
years have enjoyed King’s Ransom in 
highballs and cocktails. But lately 
they’ve also begun serving it in a most 


imaginative way — after dinner as a 
light liqueur. 

We warmly approve. King’s Ransom 
has mood. Its classic bouquet and full 
liody invite delicate savoring and sen- 
suous sipping. Its flavour is fragrant 
with memories of peat fires, woody 
glens and burn water. Its rich Malt 
Whiskies from the Highlands arc the 


very best of the basic types of Scotch. 

Enjoy versatile King’s Ransom — the 
“Round the World" Scotch — when- 
ever. however you please. You’ll dis- 
cover that holding any glass that holds 
King’s Ransom is a richly satisfying 
experience. 


Imported solely by lllenniorc Distilleries 
Company. Louisville, Kentucky 


